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Alaune Farmer. 


VERMONT DAIRYMEN. 


Vermont is preéminently a dairy State. 
For a quarter of acentury she has had 
an organized State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, doing work among her dairymen 
for the enlarging and improving of her 
dairy work. In this work she has led 
the country, and the association to-day 
js one of the strongest and most 
eflicient of any in our country. The 
twenty-fifth annual winter meeting of 
this organization, for purposes of ex- 
hibition and for discussion of matters 
relating to dairy work, was held at 
White River Junction, on Tuesday to 
Thursday of last week. The editor of 
the Farmer was honored with an invita- 
tion to be present and read a paper at 
the convention. Since dairy work in 
Maine ought not to be inferior to that 
of any other locality, it occurs to us that 
some notes on the exhibition and on the 
exercises should be of interest to dairy- 
men in our State. We were unable to 
be present through all the programme, 
and had to leave on our return before 
theawards on the exhibits were made 
up; our notes taken are necessarily 
fragmentary and incomplete. 

The occasion drew together a large 
audience of earnest, zealous and wide 
awake dairymen and their wives from 
every section of the State, and who were 
assembled for the purpose of gaining 
such information as the meeting afford- 
ed. There were also present noted dairy- 
men from several others of the New Eng- 
land States. The only speaker called in 
from outside New England was the noted 
cheese maker, buyer and shipper, D. M. 
McPherson, of Lancaster, Ontario, a gen- 
tleman who manufactures and ships large 
quantities of Canadian cheese. 

The general interest in this association 
is easily accounted for when it is known 
that its work is flanked by the women. 
The Ladies’ Auxilliary is an organization 
ofladies working in aid of an apprecia- 
tion of farm life and annexing their ef- 
forts to those of their husbands in mak- 
ing the business a success. With such a 
support no wonder this model associa- 
tion is leading all others in the character 
and efficiency of its work. Mrs. Luna S. 
Peck, Brookfield, a talented and cultured 
dairyman’s wife, is president of the or- 
ganization. She is supported in this 
work by a large membership of other 
ladies lending their talent and their in- 
fluence iu the same direction. One even- 
ing of the time was given over to this 
auxilliary, and the session was pro- 
nounced by all hands one of the best of 
the meeting. Their programme closed 
with an original poem by the president, 
admirably read. 

The exhibition of butter was made up 
of over one hundred entries, no two of 
which came from the same dairy, and 
ill of which was of great excellence 
for winter make. It is remarkable 
to see the perfection to which but- 
ter makers have arrived in the art. 
We never have seen a finer looking 
collection. The defects, if any, were 
chiefly such as are beyond the reach of 
the maker of the product. The judges 
Were Orin Douglass and E. H. Harris, 
both of the Boston market, and two of the 
most noted experts in the country, the 
latter of whom it will be remembered 
scored the Farmington exhibits at our 
Tecent dairy convention. A large num- 
ber of the leading Boston butter dealers 
Were also present. The highest score in 
the exhibition was 95, which bore off the 
association’s gold medal. As the awards 
had not been reported when we came 
away, we are unable to give the 
ame of the fortunate possessor of this 
highhonor. It will be recalled that two 
‘amples of Maine butter at Farmington 
made a higher score than was reached 
atthe Vermont exhibition, a result we 
may well be proud of. 

The programme as made up was a rich 
one. We are pleased to be able to give 
wattecte of some of.the papers and 
‘ctures that were brought out, and 
which will give some idea of the variety 
and character of the work. 
we crowded state of our columns of 
= leaves room for abstracts of a few 
r- 4 of the several able papers given 
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Much is going to be done in the way of 
producing special crops for this special 
work. He looks fora large increase of 
the leguminous crops, such as clover, 
peas, beans, &c. These crops have the 
power to secure free nitrogen from the 
air, and thus without cost to the farmer. 

Dairymen will be able to make their 
product from a less number of cows. 
Babcock test is going to be a mighty 
factor in dairy work. 

The present interest in cattle diseases 
will result in bringing about healthier 
cows, and thus will increase success. 

The better knowledge of the work 
will save more of that which is available. 
Machinery has already been so perfected 
that we do not look for so marked an 
advance in thatline. There is, however, 
a great chance for improvement in the 
work of those who handle this ma- 
chinery. 

We shall know more of bacteriology 
and how to handle bacteria to our advan- 
tage. The milk from a healthy cow is 
absolutely free from germs as it is drawn 
from the udder. Changes in milk are 
caused by bacteria. If kept absolutely 
free from bacteria when drawn, milk is 
easily kept without change for an indefi- 
nite time. Cleanliness carried to an ex- 
treme is a safeguard against these fer- 
ment germs. These can be killed by 
sterilizing or Pasturring the milk. This 
latter method has not yet been intro- 
duced on a commercial scale. 

The ripening of cream is but a process 
of bacteria culture. The aroma of butter 
may be improved by cultivating in the 
cream the right kind of bacteria. 
Others will injure the flavor. 

All these things may not be brought 
about, still he claimed that progress was 
being made in that direction. 

Hon. Victor T. Spear followed this 
lecture, remarking that it has not been 
many years since the farmers were will- 
ing to listen to any allusion to scientific 
work in connection with any part of 
their work on the farm. What there is 
in store for us in this direction no one 
can tell. While science holds out great 
hope in the direction of future progress, 
yet there are obstacles continually 
coming in the way of their application. 
These we must continually study to 
overcome, and leave the way for science 
and practice to work harmoniously 
together. 


TURNER CENTER CREAMERY. 


The annual meeting of the Turner 
Center Creamery was held on Saturday, 
Jan. 12. The report of the directors 
shows a large increase of business in the 
last year. This is now, with one excep- 
tion, the largest enterprise of the kind 
in New England, the great Franklin 
County Creamery, St. Albans, Vt., alone 
being ahead of it. The report shows 
the business of the year as follows: 


Butter sold........ Scececccccs $171,330 13 
PM, . .26e4ceeende ease 72,591 25 





Buttermilk sold..... ewrscccece 3,043 99 
Receipts from miscellaneous 

SN 8 a5 00 6454s eeengens-oe 167 34 

_. Total income. .......0..0. $247,132 71 

Paid patrons for cream......... 210,357 99 


Total reserve to meet expen- 
ses and'dividends........ $36,774 72 


Cost of manufacture and sale, three 
and eight-tenths cents per pound, aver- 
age for the year. The average price re- 
ceived by patrons for butter, 22 8-10 cents 
per pound. The creamery is run on the 
coéperative plan, being managed by a 
board of directors, and manufacturing at 
cost, thus leaving all there is net for the 
farmers who furnish the cream. 

Directors chosen—H. C. Haskell, E. L. 
Bradford, C. H. Moody, W. C. Whitman, 
Charles Beals. 

Treasurer—L. P. Bradford. 

Superintendent—E. L. Bradford. 





In our notes on the Vermont butter ex- 
hibition it will be seen that the highest 
score reached on the exhibition was 95, 
while with the same judge, at our Maine 
exhibition at Farmington, two of our 
Kennebec county women mounted to 
higher figures, namely, 96 and 95}¢. 
Truly it isa high honor to our Maine 
makers to excel the long noted Vermont 
dairymen. 


THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 





. . ver, 
pee tne femtomn Dairymen’s Association; 
January 8, 1895.) 

What is this meeting for? Is it that 
the dairymen may learn how to produce 
butter or cheese ata fraction of a cent 
per pound cheaper than they have done? 
Is it to learn how to manufacture better 
goods, and thus gain a stronger hold 
upon the market? Is it to learn how to 
make a herd of cows pay a larger profit? 
Yes, but is this all? I think not. To 
me the short word man means very 
much more than the longer word dairy- 
man. 

To me the farmer and his family are 
of vastly more importance than the farm, 
with all else it contains or includes. 

I see now and then a farmer who 
seems to look upon his land and his 
cattle as the means for his support, but 
I oftener see men carrying their posses. 
sions as a great load. Their backs bend 
and their hair grows gray under their 
stables, fences, fields, cattle, horses and 
swine. 

The Home. 

The man is of more account than the 
farms. 

Some men in other callings make 
money their God, spelling it with a big 
G, but the large majority are working 
for home and family. A nation of per- 
fect homes must meee something very 
near to a perfect nation. 

By toot many the garden is looked 
upon as a small matter, and of little con- 


sequence compared to the larger opera- 
tions of the field. 

I am not going to say that all the 
farmers are following 

The Wrong Track 

In this matter of the home garden, for I 
do not believe it; yet I have not a 
shadow of doubt that some of the gar- 
dens might be greatly improved by a 
little thoughtful attention and effort. 
The ideal country table, as seen by the 
dreaming city inhabitant, is loaded daily 
the year round with all the luxuries 
shown in city markets, regardless of 
locality or season. Transportation is 
now so easy, and hothouse culture so 
extended that Boston market has a 
summer-like appearance nearly all the 
year, and boys and girls reared in cities 
know little regarding the season when 
any crop is naturally due. It was my 
own experience last summer to have an 
order from a village neighbor for a dozen 
ears of. sweet corn before [ had done 
planting, and the lady was disappointed 
in not getting the order filled. 

Americans are the greatest 

Meat Consumers 

Of any civilized people in the world. We 
eat more meat than is for our health. 
We have used it because it has been 
cheaply produced in a country of unlim- 
ited free pasturage. But the cost of 
meats must advance. We have got to 
learn to use less and replace it with veg- 
etable products. 

Meat, in limited quantity, when pro- 
duced from any of nature’s coarser pro- 
ducts, as grass, straw, corn fodder which 
‘are unsuited to the human stomach, is 
a highly economical food, but when 
farmers feed to their animals what is 
already good human food and thus ex- 
change a year’s rations for what will 
support them but a month it becomes 
merely a question of taste and one’s abil- 
ity to ignore economic laws. Most chil- 
dren easily learn to like whatever kind 
of food their mothers give them. But 
not many children have to be taught to 
like good ripe fruit, and in its absence 
even that which is green, sour and sume- 
times bitter seems to fill a natural want. 

The garden should fit the owner asa 
pair of shoes should fit the wearer. 
Not all tastes are alike. Some dislike 
cabbage, others parsnips and carrots. 
Not every one likes peas or asparagus or 
celery. What I ask is that every farmer 
shall endeavor to raise every kind of 
fruit and vegetable suited to his soil and 
climate that any member of his family 
likes, and to raise such an abundance 
that it shall count in the cost of living. 
I want to believe that 

Next Spring 
On every farm in Vermont a warm 
spot will be selected somewhere for put- 
ting in a few peas, some beets, onions, 
lettuce, parsnips and radishes just as 
early as the ground can be made suitable. 

Then later I would have a liberal area 
planted with sweet corn, beans, cucum- 
bers, squashes and anything else desira- 
ble. Kwould have sweet corn planted 
every week from early spring to late 
summer. The too common belief that 
green corn is unwholesome should be 
proved to the contrary by using it daily 
from July to October. If properly mas- 
ticated it is as digestible as any ordinary 
food and a little land will produce a 
large amount. I do not advise raising 
all the garden products in one plat nor 
on the same soil year after year. Land 
is plenty enough on most farms to per- 
mit a judicious rotation of crops. The 
farmer has the advantage over the small 
owner in this regard. Another advan- 
tage is his cheap team labor, much being 
done by horses or oxen that the owner 
of a small garden must do by slower 
hand labor. 

Plant nearly everything in 

Long Rows 
And keep the surface level, if you would 
get the most good from the soil moisture 
which is so necessary to success. On 
cheap land there is little or no loss by 
having all rows far enough apart for 
horse cultivation. Crops planted too 
closely are always ata disadvantage in 
seasons of drought. The longer the 
rows, too, the less the cost of cultivation, 
for ina small garden the team may use 
up as much time in turning at the ends as 
in drawing the plow or cultivator. One 
great reason for the reluctance of many 
farmers for touching garden work, is 
because their garden furrows and rows 


.j}are so short that a day’s team work 


make so little show. 

The old style, small, square garden 
surrounded by a heavy stone wall, lined 
by rows of currant bushes and fruit 
trees, ought to go entirely out of fashion. 
It costs too much todo the work. A 
few young chickens may have the run of 
a garden while they are young, but it is 
no place for fowls while the crops are at 
an age to be injured by their feet or bills. 
Poultry should not be fenced out of the 
garden, but fenced in an. enclosure set 
apart for their special use. A small 
orchard of fruit trees is an excellent place 
for poultry. If beets, parsnips, cabbages, 
onions, turnips and squashes are raised 
for winter use, it may be as well to grow 
them as part of some field crop at any 
convenient distance from the buildings. 
They would possibly suffer less from in- 
sect depredation than if grown year after 
year in the same insect infested locality. 
The garden wall is a favored retreat for 
the large black squash bug in winter, 
and doubtless for other insects. 

Have a few roots of 

Rhubarb, 

A plantation of asparagus, and a good 
assortment of small fruits in some near 
by spot where the products can be gath- 
ered by any member of the family at 
short notice, and with little trouble. 
These should be used fresh, and one 
ought not to have to go far to gather 
them. I have known a few rhubarb 
plants to do finely set just within the in- 
fluence of the moisture of a sink drain, 
not in it, nor too near, but just near 
enough to allow the wide reaching 
roots, with their laboratory action, to 
analyze and utilize some of the plant 
food such drains always contain. But 
do not try to grow rhubarb many years 
on the same spot. The buds from which 
the leaves and their stalks spring get too 
thickly crowded after a few years. 

The stalks will be much larger and 
nicer from plants that are divided as often 
as every third year. The ground can 
hardly be too rich for this plant, and if 
set in a warm, sunny spot it will. afford 
a delicious luxury in the early spring. 





Rhubarb will flavor more sugar than any 





garden product I know of. Another 
good thing for early spring use 
when some people think they need a 
bottle of bitters, is the large, thick leaf 
dandelion. It is as easy to grow asa 
weed. Market gardeners sow the seed 
in spring or early summer, cultivate 


enough to keep down weeds through the’ 


growing season and harvest the crop the 
next spring, getting it out of the way for 
any desired succeeding crop. Arow but 
a rod or two in length will produce 
enough for a large family, for very few 
plants are required to fill a large basket. 

Another delicious vegetable that is too 

seldom found in farmers’ gardens is 
Asparagus, 
a plant as easy to raise as red clover, 

The old notion, that for this crop the 
ground must be deeply trenched and ex- 
cessively enriched is without foundation. 
Any warm land easily worked and free 
from stones and gravel will produce full 
crops with less labor thanis required for 
acrop of corn. I would save a year by 
purchasing year old plants instead of 
planting the seed. Have the land rich 
and mellow by a year of previous culti- 
vation. Strike out furrows four feet 
apart and about eight inches deep. 
When setting the plants make a little 
mound or ridge in the bottom of the fur- 
rows-upon which to spread out the long 
fleshy roots, having the crowns of the 
plants about six inches below the level 
of the surface. Fill the furrows suffi- 
ciently to cover the crowns with an inch 
or two of soil, and as the shoots appear 
and the ground needs cultivation let the 
furrows be gradually filled till the sur- 
face is level. Eighteen inches is near 
enough for the plants if the soil is to be 
kept fertile by annual applications, and 
the bed is to be kept for use many years 
as it should be. 

Small Fruits. 

In the nearby permanent garden there 
should also be planted currant bushes, 
gooseberry bushes, blackberry and rasp- 
berry plants, and grape vines if the cli- 
mate will permit maturity of crop. All 
these do well upon a deep, loamy soil 
but the grape will need the warmest spot 
to ensure regular crops. The new white 
grape, named for your State the ‘“‘Green 
Mountain,” is so early that I believe it 
will ripen its fruit in almost any part of 
the State if given a sunny place and not 
allowed to overbear. In quality it is 
among the best. The Snyder blackberry 
is the hardiest of any I have tried, It 
will doubtless succeed in most parts of 
the State and though once a wild variety 
is larger and better than can often be 
found even among the best wild bushes. 

The Victoria red currant will last 
longer in good condi.ion for use than 
most others, but the Fay’s Prolific is 
much larger and easier to pick. My 
favorite is the White grape currant, as it 
is less acid while of good size and very 
productive. The large red varieties are 
most profitable for market. 

The Franconia red raspberry is one of 
our best, but for a sure annual crop the 
canes must be bent down and covered 
with earth in winter. The Cuthbert is 
much grown and usually winters fairly 
well unprotected. 

The Strawberry. 

I doubt if one farmer in ten raises a 
liberal crop of this delicious fruit for his 
own table. They are about as easily 
grown as potatoes and will produce 
nearly as many bushels to the acre. The 
past summer was too dry for the crop in 
my locality, yet my beds yielded fully 
a bushel to the square rod. A bushel of 
potatoes will sell for a half dollar. One 
can seldom buy strawberries for less 
than four dollars if they are large, sweet 
and freshly picked. My method of 
growing is to set a new bed every spring 
in long rows that may be cultivated by 
horse and cultivator, and about 14 
months later plow in and plant to some 
other crop. 

Locations, 

Currants and gooseberries do quite as 
well in the partial shade of medium sized 
orchard trees as if fully exposed to the 
sun. Blackberries and raspberries may 
also be grown between the trees in an 
orchard, but if so one must not forget to 
make double applications of plant food, 
otherwise the trees or the small fruits 
will be starved. Successful double crop- 
ping must be accompanied by double 
feeding. My own practice is to keep the 
poultry in the apple and plum tree 
grounds, and of course growing no other 
crops except occasionally a year when 
the fowls are removed to new quarters 
for the sake of rotation of crops. 

The small fruits are grown among pear 
trees that are smaller and less spreading 
than the apple and make less shade. 
Gooseberries are usually less subject to 
mildew in partial shade than in continu- 
ous sunlight. I find the reddish varie- 
ties, Houghton’s seedling and Industry, 
well suited to my soil and market. 

What I want is to see every farmer 
producing all the fruits, both large and 
small, that his family can consume, using 
them as freely all the year round as it 
has been customary to use meats, pota- 
toes and bread. Fruit should not be 
looked upon as a mere relish, but as 
food. I have slept soundly many a 
winter night on a supper of nice ripe 
apples. 

The Flower Garden. 


Did you ever know a woman or child 
that had no regard for flowers? Flowers 
are among nature’s best teachers. Their 
very presence, with their ever happy 
faces, is a benediction. Flowers seem to 
link one’s soul to the great soul of 
nature. They are emblems of love and 
an eternity of life. Sodo not begrudge 
the few square rods of garden or lawn 
that is asked for their use. Make the 
soil rich as for other crops, and when 
harvest time arrives, remember that a 
flower given away makes two persons 
happy. Could I not give away many of 
the flowers I grow, | should lose more 
than half the pleasure of growing them. 
The “Oh! Ido thank you so much’’ of 
the little girl whose own home is des- 
titute of flowers, or the “O, O 0-0, 0 0-0, 
0 0-0, 0 0-0 how sweet,” of the lady in- 
valid who for weeks together has been 
shut away from the bright sunshine that 
paints all the flowers, is payment that 
no money could make. 

I find more satisfaction and less work 
in caring for a selection of hardy bulbs 
and herbaceous perennials, with a due 
proportion of shrubbery, than in fussing 
with the fine seeds of many annuals. 
My walks and driveways about the gar- 
den are mostly in turf. I cannot waste 





my time scraping gravelled walks that 
are dusty or muddy much of the time. 
So I walk on clean turf. By the side of 
nearly all my walks are borders of roses, 
peonies, iris, flox, or other easily cared 
for plants; bulbs, particularly tulip and 
gladioli, are grown by the bushel. 

I have no desire to boast of my suc- 
cess in handling a small home garden. 
I must admit, however, that the results 
have been a surprise to myself. Like 
many others, I have not realized how 
much a parden could do towards giving 
a family a good living. I have not as 
yet learned the possibilities of an acre 
of land well cultivated. 





EXCERPTS. 


(From a paper read by the agricultural edi- 
tor of the Maine Farmer before the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association. ] 

Dairying is a business that cannot be 
taken away from us by Western ranch- 
men or by foreign competition. The 
buffalo grass of the great unpeopled in- 
terior may continue to furnish the three- 
cent beef and the six-cent wool, but it 
can never trip us on choice products of 
the dairy. The cow boy with his Indian 
pony can corral a thousand cattle, but he 
never can milk a thousand cows. 

Dairying calls for men as well as cows; 
for farms rather than ranches; for homes 
and families in place of a nomadic and 
half-savage life; for society, schools, 
culture, and all the relations of 
civilization. It can only be successfully 
conducted on limited holdings, and 
where the country has been cut up into 
farms. e 

It also calls for laborers, and this 
means population, and all that retinue 
of accompaniments that necessarily go 
with a numerous people. 

It calls for intelligence; and after our 
daily bread this is the richest inheritance 
of man. It calls for and brings with it 
surroundings, conditions and demands 
that make life worth the living, and 
distinguish civilized man from the brute. 

It calls for industry, one of the great 
blessings that has had so much to do in 
making New England what it is and giv- 
ing to its people these characteristics 
which have made them so important a 
factor in disseminating ey and enter- 
prise throughout our broad land. 

On these, following gall, comes pros- 
perity. Then allthat this means thére 
is neither time nor room to enumerate. 
It opens up the world in all that it has to 
give, and that its people are educated to 
want and to make it. 

These are relations that give us a cor- 
ner on this industry that never can be 
taken from us, and assure a permanence 
and a reliability to the business that is 
not found connected with any other line 
of animal industry or with hardly an- 
other product that can be named. 
Homes, people, labor, industry, intelli- 
gence and prosperity! What a retinue 
of that which contributes to the best 
there is in life follows inthe trail of this 
one farm industry, and with all finally 
centering in that for which so much of 
human effort is put forth. 

To make a success of dairying it must 
be taken hold of as a business and it 
must be conducted in a business-like 
manner. The two great factors are: 

1, The cow. 

2. The feed. 

The cow I spoke of a year ago closing 
by raising the question whether the 
present system of confinement and of 
forcing had not already been carried be- 
yond the limit of actual profit—a caution 
that later events have shown to be well 
grounded, 

We now take up the food factor. It 
is arule of successful business to buy 
when the commodity can be obtained at 
lowest cost. So when we start out to 
produce cow food on the farm, we 
should produce that which can be grown 
at least cost. In studying the matter of 
what to grow, I wish to raise the ques- 
tion whether in following the lead of 
scientific investigators, and running after 
the new and the novel, we have not lost 
sight of the possibilities of the more 
common and possibly more profitable 
products. Corn, with the silo or with- 
out, has been talked up and written up 
as an accompaniment to dairy work, till 
the rising generation of dairymen have 
good reason to conclude that success 
with the business is impossible without 
this great American crop as a principal 
fodder reliance. “If you want to run in 
the grooves of the past,” said a popular 
institute lecturer the other day, “‘if you 
do not want to increase or improve your 
business; if you prefer to be an old 
fogy and a back number, go on as you 
are now doing, depending on your grass 
and hay. But if you want to be pro- 
gressive, to increase your business and 
be an up-to-date dairyman, then raise 
corn and fill the silo.” 

Scientific investigators at the stations 
have led in this work and have so long fol- 
lowed this trail that one might well con- 
clude that they have overlooked the fact 
there is another fodder. But this is not the 
case, and what has been said is no criti- 
cism on their work. The criticism lies 
over the farmers. They are the ones 
who are losing sight of established facts 
of the past and are overlooking their im- 
portance. Scientists are at work on the 
new and the unknown, and are ever 
reaching forward in that direction. 
That is their business; thatis what sta- 
tions are for. So it will never do for the 
farmer to give himself fully over to their 
lead. The stations can help but cannot do 
itall. The farmer himself must study and 
mustexperiment. There is an individual- 
ty to every farm and a personality to every 
owner. Practices, methods, conditions, 
must fit surroundings. Stations cannot 
make this application for the individual. 
So it is well in our efforts for a knowl- 
edge of our business to do as the sur- 
veyor sometimes does when perambula- 
ting a line, ‘‘take a back sight’’ to test 
the accuracy of our bearings. 

I have a plea for the humble grass, 
and claim that under conditions by which 
we are surrounded in New England, 
grass, or hay, on the larger share of our 
soils is the lowest cost fodder crop our 
dairymen can grow. Climate, soil, sea- 
sons, all combine to assist in making 
this the great herbage food for stock. 
Other things being equal, it is best to 
work in harmony with nature. 

At our experiment station at Orono 
the Director has been conducting a series 
of experiments in the production of fod- 
der crops other than grass. All of us 
are aware that itis the contents of di- 
gestible food nutrients in a product that 








give it value for fodder. I give a con- 
densed summary of the result with three 
of these crops—two kinds of corn, and 
Hungarian, and then place Timothy hay 
in comparison. 
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Here are some weighty facts. They 
bear directly on the question of economic 
foods for the dairy cow. These figures 
are deductions from actual crops, and 
cannot be questioned. By these we 
learn that (omitting odd pounds) three 
tens English hay, or two and_ three- 
fourths tons Hungarian, furnish us with 
substantially as much digestible food 
material as is harvested from an average 
acre of either ensilage corn or common 
New England flint corn. No one can 
add to the force of these figures by a 
multiplication of words. 

Now, then, which can be produced 
and harvested at least cost? an acre of 
corn, or three tons English hay, or two 
and three-fourths tons Hungarian? In 
measuring the comparative cost of these 
crops, the fact must not be overlooked 
that the corn is an annual, and that the 
cultivation and the manuring must be 
repeated with each successive crop, aud 
that the cost of cutting, handling and 
storing is mere than with the grass or 
Hungarian, with vur modern machinery. 

I bring these figures out, not that I 
would have you think less of corn as a 
fodder crop, but rather appreciate grass 
more. While we have been studying 
corn so eagerly we have overlooked the 
importance of grass. 

Still another point in this connection. 
The possibilities of hay production un- 
der intensive culture and exclusive grass 
cropping are neither appreciated nor well 
understood. A crop of three tons to the 
acre is easily reached, and this is an 
amount equal to the seven years average 
crop of corn grown by Prof, Jordan at 
Orono. So, too, a crop of Hungarian of 
three tons to the acre is neither difficult 
to reach nor uncommon to find. With 
these crops in mind we should remember 
the certainty of continued bounty were 
the labor and manure required in the suc- 
cessive corn crops devoted to grass. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


[From J. M.Connor’s paper at the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Meeting.) 

I come to you as a practical farmer, 
starting in life from the lower round in 
the ladder of fortune, and by persistant 
effort climbing high enough to satisfy a 
reasonable ambition. 

The past 50 years in the life of this 
country, in the development of its scien- 
tific and mechanical work, has no parallel 
in man’s existence. Go to the great cen- 
tres of commerce, behold this immense 
network of railroads, consider all these 
stupendous mills and machinery, and do 
you wonder that the imagination of the 
rising generation is aroused? Do you 
wonder that these quiet, unpretending, 
non-progressive homes that have stood 
unmoved these 50 years, are disturbed, 
disquieted, finally abandoned. 

No man has the ability toconduct mixed 
husbandry with a tolerable degree of suc- 
cess; no ordinary farmer, with himself 
and the help usually kept on our farms, 
has either the physical or the mental abil- 
ity to succeed by the methods now in 
practice. You are all familiar with the 
methods by which 

Large Manufacturing Establishments 
are conducted. Every man has his par- 
ticular line of work, and as he becomes 
familiar with it, the best results are ob- 
tained. 

The lines of competition are. being 
drawn tighter and tighter, and the farm- 
er who desires to achieve financial suc- 
cess, must conduct his business upon a 
basis approximating somewhat to the 
principles upon which other industries 
are conducted. 

The farmer is, to a large extent, a 
manufacturer, but he must not attempt 
the manufacturing of too many kinds of 
goods at the same time. He has to deal 
with animal and vegetable life, with all 
the mysteries that enter into the compo- 
sition of the soil, the action of light and 
heat, the ever varying seasons, in fact, 
he is in nature’s marvellous laboratory, 
surrounded by forces and mysteries, in a 
measure beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals. Imagine a farmer 
with $10,000 invested in a well regulated 
farm, with flocks and herds, fruits, vege- 
tables and grasses. He is standing in 
the midst of all these, ministering to 
their various needs and conditions, and 
out of all this wonderful mechanism he 
is to produce the food to support him. 

When we contemplate the tendency of 
the times, we can arrive at no other con- 
clusion than that 

The Future Farmer 
must follow out some line of work to its 
greatest perfection. Market gardening 
as a specialty has become a profitable in- 
dustry. The ordinary farmer cannot 
compete and should not raise more than 
enough for home consumption. 

Because of the / 

Lack of Business Methods 

Iam not imputing to the farmer a lack 
of intelligence. I have the highest ap- 
preciation of his ability. His employ- 
ment is an isolated one. He is attempt- 
ing success where no person can succeed. 
In this age of competition, of improved 
methods and tastes, no man is big 
enough, no one man has breadth and 
scope of mind enough, to carry out to 
their fullest and best results all depart- 
ments of agricultural work. 

One of the strongest elements of suc- 
cess in farming is faith in the soil. Asa 
class, farmers seem to feel that money 
laid away inthe soilis dead property. 
They do not consider that land reclaimed 
pays in asingle year a better interest 
than any savings bank. 

The abandoned farms are so many 
standing monuments of once faithless 
owners. Show me a man that re-invests 
his surplus money in his farm, and I 
want no better evidence that he is on the 
high road to success. 

Success 
Is not measured alone by dollars and 








cents. It is not alone in —. 
our acres and increasing our flocks an 
herds. Rather it is not true success that 
uplifts the man as well as the industry? 

The stream can rise no higher than 
the fountain. All his labors, all the 
products of his hands, are the reflection 
of the man within. He who has a keen 
sense of the possibilities of dairying, 
feeding and handling the products, 
works no harder than the one who blind- 
ly plods along in the use of old methods, 
who comprehends no system and ac- 
knowledges no law that governs devel- 
opment. Did I say that he worked no 
harder? Rather should I say that such 
knowledge of the laws of animal life and 
the laws that enter into the handling of 
the products, lightens his burden and 
makes his labor cheerful. 

I do not believe that we can carry on 
our farms by 

Brain Power Alone, 

That we can raise our corn without 
hoeing, do our churning with dog power, 
aud ride over the rocks and stumps ona 
sulky plow. “He that by the plow 
would thrive, himself must either hold 
or drive.”’ If he commits both to other 
hands, he will need to be more success- 
ful in obtaining help than most farmers 
are. 

We must not flatter ourselves that the 
road to success is any other than earnest, 
diligent, persistent labor. If there is 
any one thing more than another that is 
casting a gloom over agriculture, yea, 
over every industry, it is the thought 
that has taken possession of the rising 
generation, that there is no dignity in 
labor; that itis to be shunned; that by 
hook or crook, they will get a living 
without work. 

How can success crown this as an in- 
dustry? There can be but one answer. 
Organized effort. The order of 

Patrons of Husbandry 
Is doing a noble work in this direction. 
It is lifting the farmer to a higher posi- 
tion in thought and labor. Itis the first 
organization that has taken woman by 
the hand, and bid her come up and aid 
in making the labors of this life cheerful. 





Communications. 
a3 For the Maine Farmer, 
LETTER FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 








BY W. W. 

Dear Farmer: Your friends in New 
Brunswick, in common with those in 
Maine, have been enjoying one of the 
finest autumn seasons experienced for 
some time. With the exception of a 
snow storm on the 8th of November, and 
one or two nights frost, we had almost 
continued clear, fine and mild weather 
up to the Ist of December. Since then 
sufficient frost to make strong ice on river 
and lake gives the boys lots of skating, 
and affords an unusually early chance 
for driving as well. 

As far as I can learn, our Province has 
had drier weather than Maine. In some 
sections the pastures gave out in July, 
and no green thing has since appeared in 
them. ‘Those farmers who had made 
provision for green soiling crops this 
vear were especially fortunate, as they 
are the only ones who report satisfactory. 
returns from their dairies. 

Taking the Province as a whole there 
was an unusually abundant hay crop, 
and though there has been a much larger 
quantity than usual fed, many farmers 
having been feeding since August, there 
will probably be a considerable quantity 
for export. Present prices range from $6 
to $10 per ton. 

Though, as above outlined, the sum- 
mer has not been at all favorable for the 
production of cheese and butter, we at 
least have not had a falling off in pro- 
duction. The output of cheese has been 
considerably larger than ever before, and 
it is all sold at good prices. A very con- 
siderable portion has been handled by 
Montreal shippers and placed on the 
British market, where reports tell us its 
honesty of make and fine flavor com- 
mend it to the trade. We are hoping 
great things from this growing trade. 
Our butter is mostly made, as yet, in 
private dairies, though the creamery 
system is commending itself wherever 
tried. We hope before long to see all 
our present cheese factories, and large 
numbers of new ones, making butter 
from October till April, so giving the 
farmers an all-the-year-round market fur 
their milk, and so encouraging them to 
feed more of their crops on the farm to 
good cows and pigs. One of the crying 
evils in our agricultural practice to-day 
is that we sell too much hay, and we 
hope that the efforts of our Dominion 
and Provincial Governments in develop- 
ing the economical production of dairy 
goods, and helping to place them on the 
markets of the world, is going to cure 
this evil, and so help preserve the fer- 
tility of our farms. 

During the summer the Dominion 
Dairy Commissioner has had a Traveling 
Dairy in the Province, with which Mr. 
S. L. Peters of Queen’s county and your 
correspondent were connected. We were 
delighted to have a visit from the Secre- 
tary of your State Agricultural Society, 
our good friend, Doctor Twitchell, who 
was able to attend and address several 
meetings in Kings county and one at 
Fredericton. To say that his audiences 
were pleased with him would be quite 
inexpressive of the good impression he 
made and fail to tell of the plain and 
practical way he dealt with the subject 
of dairy work, and how to make money 
from it. Our people would like to keep 
him over here and the staff of the Do- 
minion Traveling Dairy are under last- 
ing obligations to him for the kind as- 
sistance he rendered. 

The Provincial Government had two 
Dairy Instructors on the road at inter- 
vals during the summer and an expert 
cheese maker traveling among the facto- 
ries during the cheese season, assisting 
the makers in pulling up the style of 
cheese the British market demands. 

Some of our best factories are in the 
French-speaking sections of the Province 
and are proving an inestimable boon to 
these people who have hitherto made 
scarcely anything from their cows. 

In another letter I will give the read- 
ers of the Farmer a description of the 
work done at some of these institutions. 
Meantime, allow me to express to them 
one and all a heartfelt greeting and best 
wishes at this festive season. 

“Burton Hill,” Oromocto, N. B. 


HUBBARD, 
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laine Harmer. 


Reported for the Ma.ne Farmer. 
SOME PLANT DISEASES AND THEIR 
REMED. 








BY PROF. W. M. MUNSON, STATE COL- 
LEGE. 


[Read at the winter meeting of the State 
Pomological Society, at Foxcroft, Jan. 8.) 


All known plants are divided into two 
great classes—Phenogams, or flowering 
plants, and Cryptogams, or non-flowering 
plants. The former are characterized by 
the production of flowers and seeds,and as 
a rule are provided with a green coloring 
matter—chlorophyll—through theagency 
of which the inorganic constituents of 
the soil, carried upward by the move- 
ment of the sap, are combined with the 
carbon dioxide of the air into organic 
compounds—starch, sugars, oils, ete., 
essential to plant life and growth. All 
eryptogams are without flowers or seeds, 
but many of them, as ferns, mosses, sea- 
weeds, etc., contain the chlorophyll nec- 
essary to the assimilation of inorganic 
matter. One important class, however— 
the fungi—are entirely without this 
agent, and necessarily depend for sub- 
sistence on some store of organic ma- 
terial, either animal or vegetable. 

A Fungus. 

In other words, a fungus is a plant, 
but possessing no green coloring matter 
it cannot utilize inorganic matter like 
ordinary plants, and must live on ma- 
terials already prepared by otber plants. 
This material may be found either in 
living or dead plants or animals. 

That part of the fungus corresponding 
to the root, stem and leaves of other 
plants—the mycelium—consists of very 
slender thread-like tubes, which may 
grow singly, or may form intricate 
masses, the threads being more or less 
grown together. As compared with the 
fruiting portion, the mycelium is very 
small and insignificant ‘in appearance. 
This may readily be seen by comparing 
the edible part of the ordinary mush- 
room with the mold-like “spawn.” The 
part which we eat is really the fruit- 
bearing part of the fungus, and the 
spores, which take the place of the seeds 
of the flowering plants, are borne on the 
gills under thecap. These spores, which 
are exceedingly small, are seen as a 
black dust when fully mature. The 
same relation between fruit and myce- 
lium holds with most of the fungi with 
which we are concerned, 

I have said that a fungus must live on 
organic matter, either living or dead. 
Fungi are thus readily divided into two 
distinct classes: Parasites, those ob- 
taining their nourishment from living 
plants or animals; and saprophytes, 
which feed wholly on dead tissue. It 
should be added, however, that some 
fungi belong to both classes—being para- 
sitic at first, and continuing to live after 
the host has been killed. It is with the 
first class—parasitic fungi—that we are 
especially interested at this time. 

Increase of Plant Diseases. 


Next remove all possible sources of in- 
fection; such as wild plants ‘subject to 
the same disease, leaves and decaying 
fruit which are affected and which form 
a very common and the most important 
source of trouble. The wild plum and 
cherry trees are an ever present menace 
to plum growing in Maine, because they 
form a well nigh indestructible source of 
infection from black knot. The wild 
blackberries in any locality often harbor 
the orange rust to such an extent as to 
render impossible the cultivation of the 
choicer varieties. Diseased fruit and 
leaves effectually harbor parasitic fungi 
during the winter, and on the approach 
of warm weather the spores develop 
rapidly and are at once liable to be car- 
ried to the opening buds by the first 
breeze that stirs. No preventive meas- 
ures should be expected to be effectual 
if such sources of infection are left un- 
disturbed. It is not enough to feed dis- 
eased fruit to the hogs or to place it on 
the compost heap, but it should be care- 
fully gathered and burned, 

But the mycelium of some fungi lives 
from one year to another in the branches 
or canes of affected host plants. This is 
noticeably true of black knot, of the twig- 
blights and of raspberry anthracnose. 
In such cases the first treatment demand- 
ed is the removal and burning of all af- 
fected canes or branches. I would again 
emphasize the importance of burning. 
A diseased branch left on the ground is 
just as much a menace to remaining 
plants as if it had not been cut. Insome 
instances, as in case of the dreaded 
“black knot,” it is often thought advis- 
able after removing a diseased branch to 
make an application of some material to 
the wound in the hope of destroying any 
possible remaining portion of the myce- 
lium. 

Dark, moist weather, and damp, shady 
locations are always conducive to the de- 
velopment of fungous diseases. Hence 
open training, and thorough drainage, 
both of soil and atmosphere are always 


advisable. 


Fungicides. 


But improved environment and the re- 
moval of infection will not always pro- 
tect our plants from disease. The ad- 
vance in the knowledge of the nature and 


value of fungicides and of methods of 
application, has been even more rapid 
than the knowledge of the fungi them- 
selves. . 


For several years sulphur in some form 


has been used to a greater or less extent. 


Powdered sulphur is one of the most 


valuable fungicides we know for the 
treatment of surface mildews and cer- 
tain ‘‘blights.”’ 
the best results are obtained from the 
use of sulphur if the application is made 
on a dry day when the sunis shining— 
why, is not known. 
work we have found the “liver of sul- 
phur” (sulphide of potassium) very sat- 
isfactory. 
ounce liver of sulphur in two gallons 
water. 


It has been found that 


For green house 


For most plants dissolve one 


At the present time some of the salts 


of copper are regarded as the most 


Within the past fifteen years the num-| valuable aids in dealing with fungous 
ber of plant diseases has increased with | diseases. The sulphate of copper is the 
alarming rapidity, until there is scarcely | cheapest of the salts, and either alone, 


a fruit or vegetable which does not have 
its specific fungous enemies. 

What is the reason for this increase? 
First of all, perhaps, is increased knowl- 
edge of the causes of many failures. 
Formerly, crops were injured or de- 
stroyed, and the fact was accepted with- 
out attempt at an explanation, or the 
blame was thrown on the moon or the 
weather. Now the mycologist is called, 
and with his improved means of study, 
he is soon able to tell us the exact cause, 
and frequently the whole life history of 
the pest. 

Again, many of the parasitic fungi 
best known at the present time origin- 
ated on wild plants, and on such were 
not considered of special importance. 
When, however, some closely related 
plant in garden or orchard was attacked, 
attention was at once arrested, and it 
was said a new disease had appeared 
(e. g., “black knot’’ of plum and cherry, 
and ‘orange rust’’ of blackberry). 

There are various ways in which para- 
sitic fungi injure their host plants; and 
no part of the plant is exempt from 
attack—roots, stems, leaves, flowers and 
fruit are allin danger. By far the most 
common and important injury caused 
by the parasites isin the appropriation 
of nourishment belonging to the host. 
This results in the falling or deformity 
of fruit or leaves, according as the 
attack is early or later in the season. 

Again, when the fungus grows upon 
the leaves and stems of the host it not 
only reduces the amount of the food 
supply but it often prevents assimilation 
or the formation of a new supply, thus 
reducing the vitality of the plant af- 
fected. 

It is quite probable that the intensive 
culture practiced at the present may 
have weakened the constitution of many 
of our fruits and vegetables, rendering 
them less able to resist the attack. The 
tendency of modern methods is to cause 
plants to vary in certain directions most 
valuable to man, rather than to retain 
those characteristics best for the life and 
health of the plant. If, then, man would 
use to the best advantage this tendency 
to vary in certain directions, he must 
provide the best environment, and must 
so far as possible prevent the attacks of 
insects and fungous enemies. 

I have said we must if possible prevent 
attacks of fungous enemies, for cure is 
usually out of the question. The fact 
that the mycelium of the fungus is usu- 
ally beneath the surface of the plant 
affected makes ‘remedies’ ineffective. 
There are a few instances—as some of 
the surface mildews—which are excep- 
tions and where remedies are effective, 
but such are rare. 

General Treatment. 

In the treatment of fungous diseases 
two distinct lines should be followed: 
ist, hygienic; 2d, preventive. There are 
definite laws of health for plants as well 
as for animals, and in either case neglect 
of those laws invites disease. 

Common sense would demand, first of 
all, that the trees or other plants be in 
good vigorous condition. Healthy, vigor- 
ous plants are always less susceptible to 
attack, either of insects or of fungi, than 


on dormant plants, or in combination 
with lime in the form of “Bordeaux 
Mixture,” is usually considered the 
most satisfactory. 

A word concerning the preparation of 
Bordeaux Mixture may not be out of 
place in this connection. As usually 
prepared, the mixture consists of 6 
pounds copper sulphate, 4 pounds quick 
lime, and 50 gallons water. The copper 
salt is dissolved in a wooden tub, the 
lime slaked in a separate vessel, and 
when ready for use, the two are mixed 
and diluted as above—care being used 
that the lime is strained through a 
cheese cloth or a fine wire screen, to 
prevent clogging the nozzle. The 
copper sulphate will dissolve much more 
quickly if placed in hot water, and it is 
found, too, that the action is greatly 
hastened by suspending the salt in a 
coarse bag, instead of placing it in the 
bottom of the vessel and pouring water 
over it. 

Bordeaux Mixture should be used as 
soon as prepared, as it soon deteriorates 
in value; but in spraying large orchards, 
much time may be saved by preparing 
stock solutions of both lime and copper 
salt, as suggested by Waite and Swingle, 
of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 

If we take a barrel holding just 50 
gallons, dissolve 50 pounds of copper 
sulphate in this barrel, and then fill 
with water, we shall have a solution, 
each gallon of which contains one pound 
of the copper salt. (It can readily be 
seen that the amount of water displaced 
by 50 pounds of copper sulphate is con- 
siderable; hence the importance of 
bringing the water to the required mark 
after dissolving the copper.) 

In the same manner a stock prepara- 
tion of lime may be employed, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Swingle: “A barrel is 
taken, the capacity of which has pre- 
viously been carefully determined, and 
twice as many pounds of stone lime are 
placed in it as it holds gallons. Thelime 
is then slaked. If the slaking has been 
properly done, the milk of lime will 
fill two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
space; then water is added to bring the 
milk of lime up to the mark. After 
stirring thoroughly, a gallon will contain 
the equivalent of two pounds of fresh 
lime.”’ It is, of course, important that 
the mixture be stirred thoroughly each 
time a quantity is dipped out, as a gallon 
of clear lime water will contain only 
about one-sixth ounce of lime instead of 
two pounds. 

Having the stock solutions, as de- 
scribed, it is a very simple matter, when 
spraying, to take 6 gallons of the copper 
sulphate solution, 2 gallons of the milk 
of lime, and dilute to 50 gallons. The 
mixture should be very thoroughly 
stirred with a paddle before using. The 
stock solutions may be kept several days, 
or even weeks, if carefully covered and 
in a cool, moist place. 

It has been found by some experi- 
menters that the addition of soap to the 
Bordeaux mixture greatly increases its 
wetting properties, and consequently 
makes it much better for spraying such 
plants as have a waxy coating on leaves 
or fruits. The quantity of soap sug- 


weight of lime and copper sulphate used, 
or enough to make the mixture foam 
well when thoroughly stirred. In the 
50 gallon mixture described we would 
use about 5 pounds of soap. The soap is 
best prepared for use by shaving in thin 
slices and dissolving in hot water. The 
very cheapest soaps are as good for this 
purpose as are the more expensive ones, 

SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS, 

1—Apple Scab. 

I doubt not most of you are only too 
familiar with the dark colored spots or 
“‘scabs,’”’ which appear on some varieties 
of apples—notably Fameuse, Maiden’s 
Blush and Golden Pippin. These spots 
represent but one'stage in the life his- 
tory of one of the parasitic fungi already 
referred to (Fusicladium deudriticum.) 

The disease appears on the leaves, 
usually on the under side, as brownish 
or olive colored spots. These spots, if 
numerous, run together, become blackish 
in color, and finally the leaf tissue dies. 
In cool, wet weather the fungus often 
spreads very rapidly, and, attacking the 
foliage and young fruit early in the sea- 
son, causes almost total loss of crop and 
greatly weakens the trees. The leaves 
are both lungs and stomach of the plant, 
and any check to these organs must ser- 
iously affect the vitality of the tree. If 
the attack ‘is late, after the season’s 
growth is completed, no special damage 
is done except to injure the ffuit. 

While the spots, if recently developed, 

do not directly injure an apple for im- 
mediate use, they greatly affect its ap- 
pearance and will continue to grow and 
spread, and the fruit will decay much 
sooner than if not affected. On the 
other hand fruit attacked early in the 
season will either fall prematirely or will 
be deformed and cracked, the parasite 
utilizing all of the material for growth 
on the side affected. 
For several years I have conducted 
careful experiments with the hope of ar- 
riving at definite conclusions concerning 
the use of certain chemicals as preven- 
tives of the disease in question. As a 
result of this work I feel safe in asser- 
ting that we may toa large extent con- 
trol the attacks of apple scab by the use 
of the Bordeaux mixture already des- 
cribed. In almost every instance where 
comparison has been made there has 
been a marked difference in favor of the 
sprayed trees, the gain in the per cent. 
of fruit free from scab amounting in 
many cases to more than half of the 
crop. 3 it 
The accompanying table shows very 
clearly the result obtained last year. 


=Results of Spraying in 1893. (Average.) 
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Ad@though the séason was very dry, 
and the per cent. of perfect fruit on the 
unsprayed trees was much higher than 
usual, the sprayed trees showed an 
average increase of nearly 42 per cent. 
During the season just closed, the ad- 
vantage of spraying was even more 
clearly marked. The season was very 
wet, and the disease appeared soon after 
the fruit was formed. As a result, the 
crop was a total failure on trees not 
sprayed, while on adjacent trees which 
were treated with Bordeaux Mixture 
there was a good average crop, relatively 
free from disease. 

Now, it is not claimed that we know 
all about the use of Bordeaux Mixture, 
for there are many important problems 
concerned with the preparation and 
application of the material which are 
still unsolved. At the present time, 
however, I may sum up our knowledge 
of the treatment for apple scab as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Spray the trees early in the season, 
before the buds expand, with a solution 
of copper sulphate—one pound to 15 
gallons water. 

(2) Early in May, before the blossoms 
open, spray with Bordeaux Mixture. 

(3) As soon as the fruit “‘sets,’’ spray 
asecond time with Bordeaux Mixture. 
(It is well at this time to add Paris 
green at the rate of one pound to 250 
gallons of the mixture, to destroy the 
larve of the codling moth.) 

(4) Make at least two subsequent 
applications of Bordeaux Mixture at in- 
tervals of about three weeks. 

2—Pear Scab. 

A fungus closely related to the one 
just mentioned is the pear scab (Fusic- 
ladium pyrinum). The fungus attacks 
the pear in the same manner as does the 
apple scab its host. Indeed, the resem- 
blance between the two species is so 
close that they are often considered 
identical. It is because of this disease 
that the Flemish Beauty has almost been 
superceded by less valuable sorts in 
many localities. 

Unfortunately there has been no oppor- 
tunity for personal investigation of this 
disease at our experiment station, since 
there are no bearing trees available. 
However, from the marked success at- 
tending the work of other experimenters, 
I am convinced that the treatment sug- 
gested for apple scab will be satisfactory 
in this case as well. Professor Beach of 
the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
as a result of some work conducted on a 
commercial scale, found that while the 
average cost of spraying each tree five 
times during the season was about 48 
cents, the increase in the commercial 
value of the fruit actually sold was near- 
ly $5.00. 

Black Knot. 

To every plum grower in the land the 
very name “black knot”’ suggesis an eter- 
nal struggle with the powers of darkness, 
and it is unnecessary to speak of the out- 
ward appearance of the disease. 

Many have supposed the ‘knots’ or 
wart-like excrescences to be caused by 
insects, for frequently on cutting open 
one of the warts larve will be found in- 
side. Butin the first place insects are 
not always present—never in the early 
stages of growth; and in the second place 
no gall-producing insects have ever been 
found. There can no longer be any 
doubt that the trouble is due to a posi- 
tive fungus—Plowrightia morbosa. 

Without entering into detail we may 
briefly trace the life history of the fun- 








are those which are weakly or stunted. 


gested is about one-half of the total 


gus. Itis generally conceded that the 


knots first make their appearance in the 


fall, when they may be seen as slight 
swelling of the bark. But little growth 
is made till the following spring when 
the increase in size is very rapid. This 
rapid growth is specially noticeable 
about the first to the middle of June, 
when the bark which at first covers the 
diseased tissue is burst open and the 
knot presents a dark green, velvety sur- 
face due to the immense number of spore- 
bearing stalks (conidia) which are pro- 
duced at this time. 

Later in the season the surface of the 
knot becomes rough and covered with 
little pimples, which are the receptacles 
of another kind of spores, (stylospores). 
The fungus remains alive in the knot till 
the following spring, when it dies, leay- 
ing simply a spongy mass of dead tissue, 
which may, as before remarked, afford 
a harbor for insects. 

The best remedy for black knot is “a 
good sharp knife, and courage to use it.”’ 
Many successful growers favor an appli- 
cation of kerosene to the wound after 
removing a‘‘knot.”” Such an application 
should be made with a small brush, and 
care must be used that the oil does not 
run down on the bark, It is well to add 
a little pigment, as red lead, to the kero- 
sene, to more clearly indicate where 
work has been performed. 


Plum Rot. 


Plums, cherries and peaches are fre- 
quently attacked by a ‘rot’? which may 
destroy the entire crop just before ripen- 
ing. This rot (Monilia fructigena) ap- 
pears on the surface of diseased fruits in 
the form of a grayish white mold. This 
mold consists mostly of little tufts of 
spores; the mycelium being among and 
through the tissues of the fruit. Ona 
single diseased plum may be produced 
thousands of the little spores, each capa- 
ble of infecting another fruit. 

The rapidity with which the disease 
may spread in warm, moist weather is 
almost incredible. In two days, under 
favorable conditions, a spore may germi- 
nate and grow sufficiently to produce 
other spores. 

The fruit which is affected often dries 
up and remains on the tree; and the 
fungus lives over winter in this ‘‘mum- 
mied fruit,’ or in the twigs, which are 
sometimes affected. 

The treatment of this disease is that 
already suggested in general terms, viz.: 
Collect and burn all affected fruit; spray 
the trees early in the season with the 
copper sulphate solution, and after the 
fruit has set, spray once with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

A second spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is hardly advisable, because of 
injury to the appearance of the fruit; 
but if the season is very favorable for 
the growth of fungi, it is well to make 
an application of the modified eau 
celeste. This material is prepared as 
follows: Dissolve 2 pounds sulphate of 
copper in2 gallons hot water. In an- 
other vessel dissolve 2! pounds car- 
bonate of soda (sal soda); mix the two 
solutions, and when ready for use, add 
14 pints strong ammonia water, and 
dilute the whole to 35 gallons. 


Conclusion of the Whole Matter. 


I should like to speak of several mil- 
dews and blights and rusts which are of 
special importance to the fruit grower, 
but fear I have already wearied you. I 
cannot close, however, without urging 
upon every grower here the importance 
of the conflict in which we are engaged. 
We are living ina day when there is 
sharp competition in all lines of horti- 
cultural work, and the successful man 
must fight if he would win. The surest 
financial returns in fruit growing lie in 
production of the best. Fancy fruits for 
fancy markets is the watchword among 
progressive men to-day. 

The time has passed when we could 
simply plant and cultivate and harvest. 
We must see that the plants are given 
suitable environment, and are protected 
from attack. If our trees are hungry, 
we must feed them; if thirsty, give them 
drink; if diseased, ascertain the cause 
and apply remedies. 

In all of the work, science and prac- 
tice must go hand in hand, At the 
college we shall continue to study 
causes, effects and remedies. It re- 
mains for the fruit growers of the State 
to apply the knowledge gained to in- 
dividual cases. _ 





YOUNG MEN AT THE FRONT. 


few Venerables to Be Found Among Ea- 
ropean Sovereigns and Statesmen. 
During the first decade after the 
Ffranco-German war, and throughout 
the major part of the second, the des- 
tinies of Europe were controlled by 
monarchs and statesmen of advanced 
age. Their power is now:vested in the 
hands of comparatively very young 
men. This is, indeed, the epoch of 
youth. Lord Beaconsfield, Prince 
Gortchakoff, Prince Bismarck, M. 
Thiers, Depretis, Gladstone and the 
Danish statesman, Estrupp, have all 
either died or withdrawn into private 
life, and the same may be said of their 
masters. The German emperor, whois 
undoubtedly the man at the helm in 
the Teutonic empire, is only thirty- 
three years old; the prince of Bulgaria 
is thirty-three; the emperor of Russia, 
twenty-six, while the king of Wur- 
temberg, the king of Portugal and the 
king of Greece are all young men. 
Still more youthful are the queen of 
Holland, the young king of Servia and 
the little king of Spain. As regards 
statesmen, we find young men, such as 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, the 
husband-elect of Miss Margot Tennant, 
occupying the principal executive offi- 
ces of the British crown. The Austrian 
prime minister, Prince Windischgraetz, 
is under forty, and Cardinal Rampolla, 
the papal secretary of state, is barely 
one or two years over that age. M. 
Casimir-Perier, the French president, 
is about forty-eight years of age, 
while M. Depuy, formerly prime min- 
ister, and now president of the cham- 
ber of deputies, is about three years 
younger. Many other names might be 
added to the list, but the above will 
suffice to show that we are living in 
the golden age of youth, and that while 
age and experience are at a discount 
youth and enthusiasm are above par. 





The Dear Giris. 
Clafa—Marryiny a noblema: ..» it 
advantages, after all. 
Maud—What are they, pray? 
Clara—When one wearies of a noble- 





man it is always easy to secure grounds 
far a divorce.—Puck. 





Choice Miscellany. 


BEGUILING THE TOMCOD. 


Frosty-Weather Angling That Has Its Me- 
wards. 

Where that humble but meritorious 

fish, the tomcod, betakes himself dur- 
ing the summer no one knows definite- 
ly. Possibly,being fond of low temper- 
atures, he retires to the cool depths of 
the sea, or, as many fishermen affirm, 
takes a summer outing up the coast, 
his journey extending to the shores of 
Maine or even further northward. 
Wherever he goes or whatever he does 
during the warm season, he is on hand 
all along the Connecticut and New 
York coast when the cool days of au- 
tumn have come. Then in countless 
shoals the tomcods appear in the coves 
and tide rivers, coming near the shore 
and running up creeks and inlets on 
every rising tide, to return to deep 
water on the ebb. 
, Itis with the first frosts of autumn, 
which mark the close of other shore 
fishing in the northern states, that the 
fishing for tomcods properly begins. 
The men and boys who throughout the 
year, when ice does not actually pre- 
vent, sit day after day on the string 
pieces of wharves, letting the falling 
tide carry their lines out in hopes of 
accumulating a mess of fish for a din- 
ner, now brighten up and expect to fill 
their baskets. At this season, likewise, 
scientific fishermen who have taken 
their innings at bluefish, weakfish and 
striped bass do not disdain to go forth 
with rod and reel fora day’s fishing 
for ‘‘tommies.” 

For these last-named fishermen the 
coves and creeks of the Long island 
shore offer favorite angling places, and 
of such chosen spots none is held in 
higher esteem by the initiated than 
Alley creek, at Douglaston, a sluggish 
water strip extending from Little Neck 
bay back through grassy marshes to 
the hills, receiving at its head two run- 
ning streams, the outlets of several 
trout ponds among the high lands. Its 
brakish waters abound with tomeods, 
reputed to feed on oysters and famous 
for their size and flavor. Hence the 
autumn days are few which do not see 
a line of fishermen ranged along the 
drawbridge pier »f the Long Island 
railroad, at this point, taking in tom- 
mies, fast or slowly, as anglers’ luck 
may run, or waiting patiently the time 
of tide that shall set these whimsical 
little fish to biting. 

For this fishing a springy bait rod, 
such as is used in trout fishing, is the 
best. Bass rods are often used and 
serve the purpose well. Fifty feet of 
line is ample, as long casting is not 
necessary. At the end of the line a 
heavy sinker is attached which will 
hold the bottom wherever it falls, for 
the tide draws strongly up and down 
between the drawbridge piers. Three 
feet above the sinker the leader, car- 
rying three hooks, is attached. Sand 
worms are the best bait, one of them 
being cut into several short pieces, 
each piece serving for a hook. 

Let us suppose that you have decided 
to take a November day's trip to Doug- 
laston for tommies. The first thing 
for you to do is to ascertain the time 
of high tide, which in the Little Neck 
bay is three or four hours later than at 
Sandy Hook, for you should reach 
Douglaston early on the rising tide. 
You are dressed warmly, and if it is an 
all-day trip you carry a luncheon in 
the long, bow-handled basket, which 
contains your fishing tackle and extra 
garments, and will serve to carry back 
your fish. The trip from Long Island 
City occupies thirty-seven minutes. 

Arrived at Douglaston, you walk 
back over ties and trestle to the draw- 
bridge crossing the wide marsh with 
its hay stacks and busy mowers who 
are cutting the late harvest of salt 
crass for use as stable bedding and for 
‘ce packing. Your party numbering, 
say, three or four, having clambered 
from the track down upon the draw- 
bridge pier, string their tackle, bait 
hooks, and disposing themselves along 
the stringpiece, drop hooks into the 
channel midway between piers and 
await results. The tide is coming in, 
an hour perhaps since its turn, and 
there is two feet of water in the chan- 
nel. The advance guard of tomcods 
has not arrived from the bay and you 
have time to look about you. If it is 
an Indian summer day with no wind. 
it is pleasant merely to stand there 
in the clear sunny air with the wooded 
hills and fine villas upon three sides, 
und three or four hundred yards away 
to the north the blue ripple and bold 
shore lines of Little Neck bay, opening 
upon the waters of the sound with its 
ileets of moving craft, and in the back- 
eround the high unpurpled bills of the 
New York mainland. Perhaps a sloop 
from outside drops its white wing at 
the creek’s mouth, and the draw is 

wung to let her pass, swift as an ar- 
row, borne onward by the inrushing 
tide. 

From these scenes you are recalled 
to your surroundings by a little quick 
yank of your line, and you pull upa 
flopping tomeod, perhaps six inches 
ong, but a genuine codfish to all ap- 
pearance. Dropping him into your 
basket and merely readjusting the bait 
that caught your fish, you toss in again. 
Now one of your companions and then 
another lifts in a little flopping fellow. 
Clearly the fish have begun torun. As 
the tide comes steadily in they are bit- 
ing faster; your line scarcely settles in 
the water before the little yank comes, 
and often you lift your rod to finda 
tomcod upon each of the three hooks. 
The sport, as simple as minnow fishing, 
is yet mildly exciting. Even if the 
day, as it is liable to be at this season, 
is cold and raw, you are still loath to 
leave off fishing and gointo the draw- 
tender’s little house to warm up. 

So you fish while the tide rises to 
full, and turns, and youstill may catch 
the tommies, which, having run up the 
creek to its head, are now coming back 
seaward onthe ebb. If you have timed 
your coming well you should get your 
last fishing at fatl of darkness, when 
the shadows are deep between the 
piers, while behind you the splendid 
tints of a wintry red or yellow sunset 
fill the western sky, throwing into 
black silhouettes the trees and barns 
and villas upon the long hill crest. 

The fish, which for a while have been 
biting languidly, make a fresh start as 
the shadows deenven. But the air is 
chilly, fingers get cold, and the basket 
is already as heavy as two men can 
easily carry, so, by common consent, 
fishing is declared off for the day and 
the tackle is stowed and rods unjoint- 
ed. Then back to the station over the 
trestle, whose ties are none too easy to 
walk in the twilight, and then by train 
and ferry to New York to have your 
fish prepared for dinner the same 
night. This last point is an important 
one, for, one of the sweetest fishes in 
the world if cooked immediately after 
catching, the tommy’s flesh deterior- 
ates markedly in flavor if kept over 

















only until morning. Don’t fear to! 
have plenty of them cooked, for, after 
being cleaned, they are as unsubstan- 
tial as they are delicious, and a hungry | 
fisherman thinks little of disposing of 
twenty-five or thirty of the average | 
size when they appear, appetizingly 
fried with bacon scraps, at the table.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


THEY WERE TWICE MARRIED. 


Once to Please Themselves and Later to 
Please the Family. 

“Very funny are some of the ex- 
periences of a minister,” said a Califor- 
nia clergyman recently. When asked 
what particular experience had called 
forth the remark, he said: 

“A little while ago a worthy young 
man, well known in this town, accom- 
panied by a very sedate young lady, 
called at my house with a marriage | 
license and asked me to perform the | 
ceremony. I knew them both, and was | 
naturally very much surprised at their | 
hurry. I was also curious to know how | 
they would explain their haste to their 
friends and relatives. But that was no} 
business of mine. Everything was in| 
order and I committed the deed. 

“I was enjoined to secrecy and so} 
was my wife, and I have never yet 
breathed a word of that ceremony. but | 
now comes the story. 

“A short time after the marriage in| 
my little parlor I met the young hus- 
band, and greatly to my surprise he 
told me that his wedding was fixed for 
a certain date, about two weeks ahead, 
and that he expected me to perform 
the ceremony. I thought he was wan- 








dering in his mind, and reminded him 
that he was already tied up as tight as 
the ordinances of God and the laws of 
California could tie him. He only 


laughed and said that the other little 

affair was all right as far as it went, | 
but it did not go far enough. All the 

young lady's relatives had been looking 

to the event and it would never do to} 
disappoint them, as the first wedding | 
hac been kept a profound secret, and | 
only the four of us knew anything | 
about it. So on the appointed day I | 
went to the house of the bride, and, in | 
the presence of the guests. married the 
husband and wife a second time. 
Everything went smoothly, the groom 
looked usually distressed and the bride 
assumed the regulation blush, notwith- 
standing the fact that several weeks 


” 


had elapsed since they were made one. 
SAYS THE WORLD IS FLAT. | 


Ap Adirondack Philosopher's Idea as ol 
the Cause of the Tides. 

Uncle Alvah Dunning, the hermit of 
the Adirondacks, maintains that the 
earth is not round like a ball, but flat 
as a pancake, or, at best, that it re- 
sembles a milk pan, with enough of an 
edge to keep the water from running | 
away, says the New York Herald. 

A number of guests at Charlie Ben- 
nett’s ‘“‘Antlers,” on Racquet lake, were 
discussing the theory with Uncle Alvah 
one day during the present hunting 
season. One of them undertook the al- 
together hopeless task of convincing 
the old man of the error of his belief. 
Among other things he called his at- 
tention to the tides. 

“Uncle Alvah,” he said, *‘you’ve heard 
of tides, haven't you? How do you ac- 
count for them, if the world isn’t 
round?” 

The old man remained silent for 
awhile and then drawled forth: ‘*Wall, 
I hev some idee as to ’em.” 

“What is it, then?” asked the ques- 
tioner, while all the sportsmen drew 
near to await the answer. Uncle Al- 
vah was not to be hurried, and, after 
another pause, he remarked: 

“Did ye ever turn over in bed? I 
think’s more than likely.” 

“Yes, I’ve turned over in bed.” 

“Do ye sleep ’tween sheets?” 

“Always,” replied the questioner, 
laughing. ‘“‘What’s that got to do 
with it?” 

“It’s got all to do with it, in my 
opinion. When you went over didn’t 
the bedclothes kind o’ slip ’round an’ 
slosh round, an’ didn’t get there same 
time as you did?” 

“Tea.” 

“Wall, that’s my idee of the tides. 
The old earth sort o’ slips ’round under 
the water like a man under the bed- 
clothes, or it teeters a bit like when 
you tipa milk pan. The water don’t 
get thar quite as fast as the land, an’ 
that’s what makes the tides.” 











Stub Ends of Thougt. 

Marriage is not Heaven, any more 
than Heaven is marriage. 

Nature christens the 
drops of dew. 

A man’s heart has many entrances. 

No night was ever so dark that 
morning did not come. 

Hionesty has a disposition to swag 
down in the middle if too much gold 
is loaded on it. 

Molasses may catch 
won't catch spiders. 

The longest pole won’t knock the 
persimmons unless the right kind of a 
man has hold of it. 

Money is a slim diet for a hungry 
heart. 

Generosity thrives best in poor soil. 
—letroit Free Press. 
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—In the year 1400 English horses, 
suitable for cavalry, brought ten do!l- 
lars aniece. 


When the Girl 


Gla is changed into a 
woman, the matter 
of utmost import- 
% ance to her 
is the regular- 
\ ity with which 
<>) nature purifies 
g her system. 
She should 
avoid retention, 
eres, or 
irregularity. 

When nature 
is balked, the 
\ blood becomes 

poisoned, 
heart, lungs, 
and Kidneys 
effected, and 
you have a 

wreck of a 
beautiful life to mourn. 

Be advised. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound is 
the greatest remedy for irreg. 
ular, painful, or suspended 
action ever known. All drug- 
gists have it, and thousands 
of women recommend it. 

Many a girl has been re- 
turned to health by its use. 
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: PRIRTRUEERIA hve TEER 

Of Norwegian COD LIVER OIL 
with GUAIACOL 
you will find the loss of flesh will 
stop. Then you will commence to 
put on fat. Whyisthis? It is be- 
cause the Guaiacol destroys the poi- 
sonous Bacteria present in the blood 
and the stomach; in other words, it 
gives Nature a chance. 

It is pleasant to take and the kind 
Physicians Prescribe. At all drug 
stores. 

T. A. SLOCUM C0., NEW YORK. 
DOCOOOOONNK 
FOR SALE BY 
BOWDITCH, WEBSTER & CO., Augusta, Me. 


MISSARD’ 


Kind of Pain. 


LINIMENT 


RELIEVES 
Sore Feet 
a 
CAND DAINS in 2 

Back, Chest, ano Oides. 


HEALS 
CBUPNs, Scalds 
Q|nseet Bites, ete 


GURES 
Rheumatism 
dfeurald lag 
Headache, Toothache ete 


MINARDS LINIMENI 
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A Well 
Bred Calf 
For 75c. 


Do YOU value your well bred calves at 
more than 75c? you do, save them by 
keeping on hand a bottle of 


“Fuller's Calf Scouring” Cure” 


It is sure and speedy. 
plain any one can use it. 
Manufactured from formulas furnished and 
used by 
VALANCEY E, FULLER, 





Directions are so 


Superintendent of Jerseys in the World’s 
Fair Dairy Tests. 

Send 25c. in stamps for Mr. Fuller’s Pam- 

phlet on the diseases Abortion, Milk Fever, 

Calf Scouring, run down condition, “off feed” 


and “Garget,”’ and on the feeding and man 
agement of cows “to produce a large tlow of 
milk,” on “the selection of a bull to use in 
herd,” on “some hints in the selection of a 
deep milker,” etc, This pamphlet, while 
primarily intended as an advertisement, is 
brim full of valuable information and exper 
ience. 

Fuller’s Remedies and Pamphlet for sale by 


FULLER & CoO., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Auousta Safe Deposit 
No. ie iis tong 


J. MANCHESTER HAYNES, PRES 


EpwIn ©, BuRLEIGH, Ira H. RANDALL, 
Payson TUCKER, Gro. N. LAWRENCE, 





Gro. 8S. BALLARD, Wo. T. HALL, 
W. H. GANNETT, Natu’. W. CoLg, 
H. M. Hearn. M. W. Farr, 
F. W. KINSMAN, Cuas. H. WHITR, 


F. 8. LYMAN, L. J. CROOKER. 


Conducts a General Banking business, buys 

and sells Bonds and Securities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages Prop 
erty and collects Incomes. Legal Depository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, 
Trustees, Courts of Law or Equity, Treasurers 
of Towns, Cities, Counties and Savings Banks 
of the State of Maine. 
Time Deposits allowed_interest at 4% per 
annum, paid or credited First Monday in Feb., 
May, Aug. and Nov. Interest begins on Ist 
— | 15th of every month. 

Mercantile accounts allowed interest, on 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars and 
over, at 2% per annum, credited 1st of each 
month. 

All Deposits subject to check [and ‘Strictly 
Confidential. — 

Deposits received by mail and promptly 
acknowledged. 

Ladies’ accounts a specialty. 

Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 
at Lowest Rates. 

Correspondence invited. 

Open Daily from 9 A. M., to 4 P. M. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, June 21st, 1894, 85,760,069.32. 
Surplus, $450,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
Ws. 8S. BADGER. J. H. MANLEY. 
L. C. CoRNIsH. LENDALL TITCOMB. 
F. PARROTT, 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 
Depesits are exempt by law from all taxes, 











and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privileges afforded to Execators, 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 
Wy fer LUNG PROTECTORS & 
4 |BAGS OF (RUBBER, at 
N 
dyS bD| PARTRIDCE’S 
Old Reliable Drug Store, OPP 
grippe, cole — 
GEO. A. COCHRANE: 
(Established 1861.) 
& 71 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Butter, cheese and apples I make a § ecial- 
ty of, and any consingnments entrusted to My 
on arrival and to the best houses in Europe 
with whom I have done business for 
i cas! made on 


Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, marri 
P. O. Keep your_ lungs pro- 
tected by day and_your feet 
warm nights, and_ prevent 

i is, etc., this winter. 

Exporter of American Produce. 
care will be sent to the most inviting market 
ter and cheese consignments. Full informa 
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Woman's Department. 


THE ENGAGED GIRL. 





nsists on Placing Her In a 
“alse Position, 

“She should be labeled: ‘Lass, with 
gare,” says the would-be-funny wnat 
in “Alice in Wonderland.” He might 
have been speaking of the engaged 

irl instead of Alice, so appropriately 
does the phrase fit into the common 
potions regarding her. Usually to 
echo Bunthorne’s wail, “O, hollow, 
hollow!” over our social conventions is 
to give battle to windmills powerful 
enough to blow Don Quixote, horse, 
Jance, armor and all, up into the air, 
never to come down again; yet when 
J look on the engagement as it is pop- 
plarly understood, then remember that 
qe still have some happy marriages, I 
find the strongest proof of a Divinity 
that shapes our ends, repairs our bluny 
nd holds back our misguided feet 


flow Society - 


ders i ; . 
from the pit we are wildly anxious to 
struggle into. Else what would ever 


pecome of the engaged girl, and that 
essential but minor adjunet to the mise 
enscene, the engaged man? 

From the moment the ring is seen 
on her hand, the *fortunate- 


yarkling 
7 appy” damsel, the object of her 
‘uniors’ admiration, her sisters’ cyni- 
- , and her contemporaries’ blended 
pity and envy, is cribbed, eabined and 
eo | in a set of petty restrictions, 
gu! sof the unfittest part of bar- 
barism. if we only knew it. Long ago, 
whi fe was with beautiful simplicity 
divi equally between fighting and 
r opinion naively as- 
sul! intereourse between the 
tw to have but one end—that o! 
lov . The idea, or its remnant, 
las , under widely different so- 
cial « ms; consequently Juliet, 
fr y she is labeled “Fiancee, 
P » Not Handle,” isnot expected 
t ith other men, to receive 
th ‘rs, or to accept reasonable 
att rom them. 

So rom mixing with other peo- 
ple in ‘ty, and thus gaining valu 
able si hts on one another's char- 
acters, the “dead-to-the-worid” young 
woman and her young man illustrates 
La Salles’ witty saying that “love is 
an egotism of two” by giving up their 
evenings to an unlimited solitude a 
deux, which in a brief engagement is 


only to be expected, but in a long one 
frequently becomes a perfunctory tie 
under whieh Romeo chafes, as in the 
ease of the young man who broke his 
engagement because “‘she treated him 
like a servant girl—gave him only his 
Thursdays and every other Sunday off.” 

To the vexed question of long en- 
gagements Mr. Augustine Birrell con- 
tributes a suggestion in his mild ob- 
servation that “of all the wrongs 
women suffer at the hands of men that 
of not marrying them is the one they 
say should find it easiest to forgive.” 
This, a new and neat variation on the 
pins which “have saved a great many 
lives by not being swallowed,” answers 

he common objection to the protract- 
ed betrothal. The matter is self-regu- 
lating; would not the man who kept a 
girl waiting a year, month or day 
longer than was necessary be a still 
worse investment as husband than as 
fiancee? It may paradoxically be said 
that her loss is her eternal gain. 

The same may be said of the much- 
croaked-over modern tendency to break 
engagements which in older times 
would have been carried out to the 
bitter—often very bitter—end. People 
get considerably muddled in talking of 
the sacredness of the marriage tie and 

hat of the engagement tie in the same 


breath. They haven’t the slightest 
connection. An engagement is not, as 


many people seem to think, a mere 
conventional delay to satisfy proprie- 
ties and get the trousseau ready, but a 
probation during which Romeo and 
Juliet test the strength of their affec- 
tion before what Rudyard Kipline 


grimly ealls “the ‘long-as-ye-both- 
shall-live’ curse from the altar-rails” 
yokes them into a plow, from which 
there isno looking back. 

‘oviety has nothing to lose, save pos- 
sibly a pretty spectacle and a slice of 


bride cake, that it should so acrimoni- 
ously object to people’s pleasing them- 
selvesina matter that only concerns 
themselves; indeed, they must do so if 
itis to give the marnages at which it 
assists hy its presence even the brief 
guarantee of the cheap jeweler, whose 
stock I once saw labeled with uncon- 
8clous sarcasm:— 

“Wedding rings, twenty-five cents; 
Warranted one year.” -- Philadelphia 

ress, 


FASHION IN JAPAN. 


European Attire Displacing the Pictur. 
esque Native Dress for the Worse. 

It is a shame that many a Japanese 
woman of the better classes has now 
disearded her neat, picturesque ration- 
al costume for some awful ill-fitting 
dress of foreign make. Dress the pret- 
tiest Japanese woman in European 
style, and, I do not know why, but she 
generally looks an awful sight. Partly. 
I suppose, it is because they do not 
know how to put on the dress properly: 
but mainly, I think, it is because their 
physique does not lend itself to wear- 
ng our style of clothing. Many a 
wicked story is current in Japan ot 
— mistakes made by Japanese 
adies in misplacing the different items 
* wearing apparel. 

The story goes of a certain marchion- 
*S who, having ordered a dress and 
taderclothing in Paris, wrote to the 
ee requesting her to pack the 

ifferent articles in the order in which 
men were to be worn. The case 
z ched its destination in safety, but 
: M afortunatel y opened at the wrong 

nd, and the noble lady was seen at a 
nen party wearing her chemise, 
a She had put on topof everything 
the i 4 sort of a mantilla, as it was 
S — thing she found at the bottom 
= - case! Imyself have seen, with 
the ae a lady, occupying one of 
suffo, fhest positions in Tokio, nearly 
a cated through having put on her 

= the wrong way up! 
ally in a everyday occurrence, especi- 
eee 1e Streets of Tokio, to see men 

7 ing European boots and a bowler 
a iile the rest of the body is only 
eae what we generally use as under- 
salves 5 ; yet those men think them- 
eyed wpm just like Europeans. 
Witness le great sights in Tokio is to 
eeties one of the emperor’s garden 
Sten” No one is allowed in the im- 
how garden unles he is wearing a 
wmbre 224 a tall hat. Sticks and 

by Mtg ret ropes deposited at the gate. 
the NA rang Sight” Idonot mean that 

% — *n is the center of attraction, 
Privat m gardens go, there are many 
beautifg een that are infinitely more 

Mean then the imperial one; but 

ats thar raordinary collection ot 
tom th at one sees on that occasion. 
“hi € earliest known examples ot 
sent 


mney t; ” 
fash; pots” down to the 
‘On specimens of all shapes, height 


WHAT THEY ALL SAY. 





Beautiful 


Women Give Some Wonderful 


Information Concerning Female Beauty. 
We do not Think it Will Take Women 
Long to Act Upon This Idea. 


The poet and philosopher, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, says: 





“If eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

Beauty of feature and elegance of 
form has ever been the desire of the 
feminine mind. And is is a perfectly 
laudable and natural ambition. Women 
are born to sway the hearts and minds 
of men as much by their beauty and at- 
tractiveness, as by the subtler charms of 
goodness and purity. 

And yet, how few women attain the 
beauty which should be theirs, and in 
those few who are beautiful, how quickly 
their beauty fades! This is wrong, 
Women are naturally beautiful—at least 
of pleasing and attractive appearance— 
and in nearly all the cases where women 
lack these physical charms, the fault is 
their own. 

Good looks and beautiful forms are 
entirely dependent upon good health. 
One must have strong nerves and .pure 
blood to be beautiful. Failing to 
have these, is to fail of good looks 
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and fine figure, and the 
woman who becomes 
broken in health, even 
in the slightest degree, 
will see her beauty grad- 
ually fade. 

The moment women : 
realize this, that moment will they un- 
derstand that physical beauty is a Matter | 
within their own control. And just how 
it is so is told by Mrs. Francis Lytle, of 
2 Hunter Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

“IT was very pale and delicate,’ she 
says, “and had no color, and had female 
weakness with leucorrhaa, and suffered 
great pain at my periods. I am now 
well, thanks to Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. My face is 
plump and my cheeks red, and my com- 
plexion pure. When I began the use of 
this remedy I only weighed 81 pounds, 
and now I weigh 115 pounds and am still 
gaining. Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy is a wonderful medi- 
cine. I have not had any trouble since I 
began taking it.’’ 

Miss Emma Marlatt, of Oxford, N. J., 

says: 
“T have been a sufferer for ten years, 
and the victim of a large tumor, weigh- 
ing twenty pounds, which I had re- 
moved, and I suffered untold agony for 
many months after. 

“T tried the skill of many physicians, 
all of whom utterly failed to give me 
any relief. 

“T then used that wonderful medicine, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and after using a few bottles 1 
was entirely cured. 

“To those who have been suffering 
from various diseases, and have failed to 
find any relief, I am, to-day, a living 
testimony and witness to the wonderful 
and marvelous curative powers of this 
great medicine. To persons suffering 
from various disease, I earnestly recom- 
mend the use of this remedy if they 
would be cured. For further infor- 


mation I will willingly, cheerfully, and 
promptly respond.” 

Miss Delia T. Shea, of 210 Lexington 
street, East Boston, Mass., makes the 
following statement: 

“About seven years ago I began to 
feel very uncomfortable after eating, 80 
much so that I found it impossible to 
keep the lightest food on my stomach. 
I grew worse for three months, so I was 
obliged to give up work and go to the 
hospital. 

“I tried many remedies and doctors, 
but they did me no good, A friend ad- 
vised me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

“I began using it, and after a week felt 
much better. When I had taken four 
bottles the weakness in my stomach was 
all gone, and I could eat anything with- 
out distress, while a short time before I 
found it impossible for weeks at a time 
to even drink a glass of milk and keep 
it in my stomach. 

“‘T was unable to wear anything buta 
loose dress, and I did not go out of the 
house for months atatime. I am now 
cured of my troubles and am well and 
strong. My cure is wonderful. Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy has done what the hospitals, doc- 
tors and other medicines could not do. 

“it is a splendid medicine, and I urge 
every suffering person to use it. I love 
to think of the good it is do- 
ing, and wish everyone that 
is not perfectly well would 
take it.” 

Miss Rose McCarthy, of 
347 East 87th St., New York 
~ —— City, writes as follows: 
“For a long time I was 





cq 
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See mally, 


troubled with nervousness and violent 
headaches. I would lie awake nearly all 
night, and was in constant misery. 
Previous to this, my complexion was a 
very healthy color, but now it became 
very bad. 

“T took three bottles of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and 
was entirely cured. My nervousness 
and headaches left me, my good com- 
plexion returned, and I slept perfectly. 
I can safely say to everybody who is suf- 
fering, just give it a trial, and you will 
be cured. I hope my statement will find 
relief for many people who do not know 
the benefit of such a wonderful medi- 
cine.” 

It is thus evident that women can get 
well—can secure perfect health, strong 
nerves and pure blood by using the 
great vital restorative, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. If, 
therefore, women will maintain their 
health and strength by this remarkable 
medicine, we will guarantee them beauty 
of face and form, the bright eyes, pink 
cheeks and clear complexion of youth, 
and the rounded form, graceful lines and 
elastic step of vigorous physical develop- 
ment. 

This remedy can be used without hesi- 
tation by all, as it is purely vegetable 
and is endorsed and prescribed by physi- 
cians; indeed, it is the prescription and 
discovery of our most successful physi- 
cian in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., who can be consulted at 
any time, without charge, personally or 
by letter. 








and condition can be seen on that mem- 
orableday. There isa custom in Japan 
to wear around the head or around the 
neck a pretty Japanese towel, a pictur- 
esque slip of painted cotton, much re- 
sembling a long and narrow handker- 
chief. It is used to prevent the perspi- 
ration from greasing the collar of their 
silk kimonos, and so far so good, but, 
in their intention to be ‘‘quite Euro- 
pean,” when the picturesque native 
kimono is discarded for a foreign out- 
of-date frock coat or a dilapidated even- 
ing dress, the native towel is also 
abandoned and replaced by a foreign 
Turkish towel which is artistically 
wound around the neck like a fichu. 
Add to this a battered silk hat tha! 
was probably in fashion about fort; 
years ago and has been neither brushec 
nor ironed since, and you may imagine 
what guys these once so pictur esquely 
attired people make of themselves in 
imitating us.—Fortnight Review. 


FOR INVALIDS. 


A Capable Housekeeper’s Ideas as to Serv- 
ing Fruits. 

A capable housekeeper who is de- 
livering a series of lectures on simple 
domestic economy and needs, empha- 
sizes her chapter on invalid cooking by 
insisting that the first secret of its suc- 
cess lies in thoughtful variety. Every 
woman who has a house, family and 
husband, sooner or later is called upon 
to prepare an invalid’s tray, and the 
whole responsibility of tempting and 
sustaining a capricious appetite rests 
onthe diversity and delicate inviting- 
ness of every meal. “Spread the bed- 
side waiter,” she enjoins, “with the 
choicest selections from linen, china 
and glass cupboards, and never revamp 
or rehash any portion for a sick one’s 
meals. Have a clear conception in 
your mind of what the weakened di- 
gestive organs can most successfully 
assimilate. Edison, who does not hesi- 
tate to make a meal off strawberries, 
apple dumpling and turtle soup at one 
sitting, gives it as his opinion ‘that a 
deadly sameness of wholesome solids is 
more depleting to a strong mind and 
stomach than a constant diversity of 
richest delicacies.’ For this reason 
there is very little now denied an in- 
valid, to benefit whom, in the way of 
sweets, the helpful lecturer gave these 
receipts.” 

Fruit, she says, if offered uncooked. 
must first of all be ripe, fresh, and, at 
this season of the year, allowed to lose 
any chill by standing a whilein a warm 
room. When cooked, apples, pears, 
ete., should be prepared the day before 
they are served. ‘To bake an- invalid’s 
apples, for example, she directs them 
to be washed and cored, but left in 
their red jackets. Heap in and about 











two of them at_ least a dozen cubes of 





white sugar, set them in a baking pan 
within the oven, pour over three-quar- 
ters of a teacup of water, and as this 
forms a sirup, baste the apples with it 
from time to time. Flavor is given the 
fruit by thrusting a penknife at inter- 
vals in the skin and sticking in three 
or four cloves. It requires nearly an 
hour and a half for the fruit to cook 
thoroughly, and when set away tocool, 
the boiled juice and sugar will form a 
delicious amber jelly adhering to the 
apples. 

Another opportunity for using ap- 
ples that are plentiful, wholesome and 
inexpensive is to peel, core and slice 
two or three very thinly. Lay them in 
a stew pan with a scant tablespoonful 
of butter and two of sugar. These 
must sit on top of the stove and be 
covered to cook slowly. At intervals 
remove the cover and turn the slices to 
make sure that nothing sticks to the 
bottom. When soft and browning 
nicely heap the whole on a platter that 
can stand oven heat, perhaps add a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice before re- 
moving the fruit from the pan. Lastly, 
over the piled slices thickly spread the 
white of an egg beaten very stiff and 
sugared. Set this in the oven until the 
meringue becomes a delicate brown 
and serve with cream before it grows 
auite cold.—N. Y. World. 


HOUSEHOLD BREVITIES. 


—Cabbage Salads.—One-half head ot 
cabbage chopped fine sprinkled with 
salt. Dressing: One egg well beaten,orm 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of vinegar 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-hal’ 
teaspoonful of pepper, one tablespoon 
ful of mustard, mixed smooth in vinega + 
before adding one-half teaspoonful of 
celery salt. Let all come to a boil and 
thicken; pour over the cabbage, stir- 
ring thoroughly.—Rural New Yorker. 

—Chicken Cream.—Mince one pound 
cooked chicken very finely:and pound 
it in a mortar with two ounces grated 
ham and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
When quite cold add a teaspoonful 
finely chopped parsley, a tablespoonful 
of cream, ong tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, and a tablespoonful of bread 
crumbs; mix thoroughly and add one 
well-beaten egg. Stand aside for one 
hour, then fill small cups with it and 
steam for three-quarters of an hour. 
Turn out on a dish and when cold gar- 
nish with beetroot and white of hard- 
boiled egg.—Farm, Field and Fireside. 

—Endive and Eggs.—Procure some 
nice white endive, wash it carefully in 
two or more waters, then pour boiling 
water over it fora moment to remove 
the bitter taste, strain, and place in 
cold water for ten minutes. Squeeze 
the vegetable dry and chop it very fine. 
Place the endive in a saucepan, and 
pour over it enough light stock to 
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cover it, and then boil till tender. 
When cooked, “drain away the stock, 
and beat up the vegetable with a little 
butter or cream; arrange in a flat 
mound on a dish, and serve three or 
four poached eggs on it.—Leeds Mer- 
cury. 

—Orange Shorteake.—Cream  to- 
gether a half-cupful of butter and a 
eupful of sugar; into them stir a well- 
beaten egg, half a cupful of milk, and 
a pint of flour into which two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder have been 
sifted. Roll, and bake in two sheets. 
For the filling, peel six oranges, re- 
move the seeds, slice, sprinkle with 
sugar, and place between the layers. 
Fora sauce, take the grated rind of 
two oranges, the juice of one, half a 
cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of butter 
and two cupfuls of water; thicken with 
cornstarch, Serve hot.—Good House 
keeper. 

—Calf’s Head Dressed as Terrapin.— 
Have the head split open and thor- 
oughly cleaned. Putinto a stew-pan 
with just water enough to cover it. 
and six or eight small onions. Let it 
cook until quite tender. Take up the 
head and eut it into pieces as you 
would terrapin. Put one-fourth of a 
pound of butter in a frying-pan and 
stir into it one teaspoonful of flour: 
stir until it browns, then add three 
onions chopped fine, cayenne and 
black pepper, salt, a little sweet mar- 
joram and a little of the water in 
which the head was boiled. Into this 
gravy put the pieces of meat. When it 
is perfeetly tender, add one-half tum- 
bler of wine. Boil six or eight egys 
hard, chop them: fine and mix all 
through the gravy. Garnish with 
forcemeat balls, made of veal or coli 
turkey, and alittle of the brains mixed 
Seasonas usual. Roll into balls, fry in 
boiling fat and drain. Make the rest 
of the brains into brain cakes, season- 
ing with salt and pepper. — Boston 
Budget. 


Young Folks Column. 


I am a young girl. My father has 
taken the Farmer ever since I was an 
infant. I have read the young folks’ 
column ever since I could read anything 
to understand its meaning. I have 
never seen a question discussed that 
interested me before. 1 will tell you 
what I think: We were created and put 
on earth ag helpmates for one another. 
What one cannot do the other can. I 
will not be backward in saying that I 
can do as much of a boy’s work as a boy 
can. Father owns a large farm, and he 
keeps it well stocked—12 head of cattle, 
14 sheep, and several horses. I can take 
his horses from the stable, harness, and 
drive where I please, unharness and put 
them in the stable again; turn out and 
drive all the stock to water, one-fourth 
of a mile from the barn; shovel out the 
tie-up and put all things torights. I 
can rake hay and pitch hay; I assist my 
father in all his farming, such as drop- 
ping potatoes, corn, beans and vegeta- 
bles, and all necessary to fill our cellars 
for our hard, cold winters. Now I have 
my doubts whether there is one boy 
that has been crowing all this time that 
can do one-half of the girls’ work that 
I can do of the boys’. Of course all girls 
know they are of the weaker sex, but 
as for their brains being weaker, that is 
allin the boys’ minds. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Adams as to men being the 
best cooks in the country. They do 
very well in their places, cooking in the 
woods, baking beans gnd making sour 
dough bread, where they put six or 
eight pounds of pork in one kettle of 
beans, and one or two pints of lard in 
one batch of bread. Put them into 
pastry cooking, and I think there would 
be some kicking. Now about the little 
boy who composed the poetry. If I 
could see it published I could pass my 
opinion. Perhaps he will make a poet; 
who knows? I don’t see why there 
should not be some smart men reared in 
Cardville, as well as elsewhere. 

Cardville. ELLEN G. NEELY. 








Dear Boys and Girls: As I have 
never written for the Farmer, I thought 
I would try and write a few lines. I 
have often thought of writing, but have 
never got to it. But since I have seen 
Grover’s letter and have found out his 
opinion of the girls, I thought it my duty 
to write a few lines in your favor. I 
should think R. A. Grover would actual- 
ly be ashamed of himself; has he no 
mother or sisters who mend his clothing, 
and when he isin trouble help him to 
bear it by kind words and pleasant 
smiles? He must remember that his 
mother, aunt, and grandmother. were 
once girls, and girls were no better in 
olden times than at the present time. 
really think by the time he becomes a 
man he may be sorry he spoke so rudely 
of us girls. But I want you to remem- 
ber, girls, that when I write these words 
for you, I do not go back on all the boys. 
We must not blame them all for the folly 
of one. It would be a funny world sure- 
ly, were there no boys in it; who would. 
saw the wood for mother and teach sis- 
ter how to skate? It does very well for 
you girls to talk but when you come 
down to the fine thing, you could not 
get along without your brother or your 
father. You must remember, girls, not 
to speak ill of either party and you gain 
the love of all. I think we will soon see 
another letter from R. A. Grover asking 
our forgiveness, for he must feel dread- 
fully by this time thinking he ever wrote 
such a letter. I really and truly hope he 
will write and I think he would be for- 
given. I should be pleased to have any 
of the boys and girls correspond with me 
through the column. I must close for it 
is getting dark; it has stormed all day. 
A true friend to the boys and girls. 

Augusta, Pansy Blossom. 


— 





Dear Young Folks: Iam a little girl 
ten years old. Ilive on a farm where 
we keep 5 cows, 4 oxen, lots of young 
cattle, over a hundred sheep, 2 pigs, lots 
of hens, and four horses, whose names 
are Charley, Nellie, Dolly and Jack. 
What interesting letters the girls and 
boys are writing now, trying to make 
“R, A. G.” suffer for what he said. 
Keep on, I think it is fun. Perhaps 
when he is older he will not say such 
things. For my part, [ don’t see why 
the girls are not as good as the boys. 
Sometimes I wish they were not, for I 
have the work of three boys to do all 
the time, as there is only one boy in our 
family, and we have lotstodo. For pets 
I have a kitten, a pet rooster named 
Billy, who is at present in a basket, and 
a Shepherd dog. I wonder how many 
boys and girls have been skating this 
fall? No doubt you all have. I have 
been on several ponds where the ice was 
just as smooth as glass. This fall I 
began the fancy skating, in which I do 
quite well for the first time. Since the 
last storm, which spoiled the ice for 
skating, I have been out coasting with 
my brother. We use astring bean, and 
it goes like the wind. I think this will 
be enough for my first letter, so will 
close with two questions: How many 
peas are contained in a pint dipper? At 
what business does a lazy man like to 
work at? Your friend, ARAMINTA, 

Fryeburg. 


Dear Editor: I have lately become 
very much interested in the young folks’ 
column, also in the paper itself. I am 
living at Mr. Charles Fields. He has 
taken the Farmer nearly thirty years. I 





have been living here four months. I 
call Mr, and Mrs. Fields grandpa and 
grandma. Heis 72 years old, and is as 
smart as some young men. Grandma's 
health is very poor, and I am here doing 
the work. They are very good and kind 
tome, They have two grandsons living 
with them. The oldest is Albert Keene; 
he is 12 years old. The other is Jesse 
Keene; he is 9 years old. Their 
father is at Moosehead Lake working in 
the woods. We goto school together, 
and have nice times. Our teacher's 
name is Arda Warren; she is a lovely 
teacher; we like her very much. I| 
would like to hear how many of the 
young folks had a Christmas tree at 
their homes. We had avery nice one 
here, and it was full of presents. Our 
neighbors came in to the number of 
thirty-three. We hada very nice time. 
I will tell you what we have for pets. 
We have a dog, his name is Curly; he 
is a very knowing dog; he caught foxes 
enough to pay his taxes two seasons. 
We have two cats; one’s name is Tootsy; 
his weight is ten pounds. The other’s 
name is Buff; his weight is eight pounds. 
We have a bird, her name in Jennie; she 
sings fine. We also have plants; one 
calla lily seventeen years old, and an 
oleander fourteen years old. If the kind 
editor prints this I will write again. I) 
would like to correspond with some of 
the young folks. I will close now by} 
sending my name and address in figures. 
1-13-5-6-9-1 5. 23-8-9-20-13-15-18-5. 

5-1-19-20-5-18-14 1-22-5-14-21-5, 1-21-7- 

21-19-20-1, 13-1-9-14-5, 





Dear Boys and Girls: I am a boy 
nine years old and | havea little pet 
calf a week old, that I have taken care | 
of. Papa calls it my stock. I live on a} 
large farm of sixty acres. Some of it is | 





planted to corn and some with potatoes ; — 


For stock we: 
two heifers, 
two pigs, one | 
four 


in the spring of the year. 
have four oxen, five cows, 
four yearlings, two steers, 
hundred and ten sheep, horses 
whose names are Charlie, Jack, Dollie 
and Nellie. Wealso have lots of hens 
and a pet rooster, whose name is Billy. 
We had some nice skating on different 
ponds before this snow came, but now I 
go coasting on a string-bean with my 
little sister who is a year older than I 
am. I havea little sled named Nelson, | 
that I got fora Christmas present this 
year. I suppose all you boys and girls} 
had a lot of nice presents given you this |! 
Christmas. Mamma helped me word | 
this letter. I think that R. A. Grover is} 
all right about the girls. What can girls | 
do? They can sit around and sew a little, 
but they can’t do as muchas boys. I} 
have written enough now so I will close | 
with some riddles: Why is the Maine | 
Farmer like a garnet? How does a sail- | 
or know that the moon is not made of 








green cheese? FRANK. 
Fryeburg. 
Dear Friends: I can wash dishes, 
sweep floors, make beds, sew, knit 


and crochet, clean lamps, etc. I have 
not taken quite two quarters of les- 
sons, and I can play and sing some. 
I have an organ, and hope to have a 
piano some day. I will tell you what I 
had for Christmas: Two handkerchiefs, 
a hair ribbon, a music book, a hymn 
book, a 25 cent box of stationery, some 
oranges and nuts, a spool of crochet cot- 
ton, alead pencil. I would like to cor- 
respond with some of the girls of my 
age. I havea nice time coasting now. 
I have a grandmother 91 years of age; 
she is real smart for one of thatage. I 
will close now by sending a riddle: Open 
like a barn door, shut like a trap, try all 
night and you couldn’t guess that. 
Yours truly, Caro LELAND. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I live on a 
farm of 100 acres. We have one colt, 
his name is Charlie; we have 5 pigs, 3 
cows, 2 heifers, a bull and adog. Iam 
a boy pine years old. I can cut wood 
in the woods. I can sew, and mend my 
mittens. I have one sister, she is three 
years old; her name is Edna, I will 
close by sending in a riddle: 

As I was passing a gentleman’s door, 
I heard a fellow loudly roar; 
His tongue was meat, his mouth was horn, 
And many a fellow has since been born. 
Yours truly, 
ELKANAH H. BRACKETT. 
West New Portland. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I think the 
girls are justas much bothers as the 
boys. All my sister does before school 
is to crimp her hair and eat her break- 
fast, and then go to school. I think the 
boys will beat. Come, boys, brace up, 
do not be afraid of the girls. I think R. 


4. G. is right, don’t you, Leo? It is 
quite good sleighing here. Hope to 
hear from the boys. ©. A. T. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I thought I 
would try to write a few lines. We have 
taken the Farmer fora long time. I like 
to read the young folks’ column very 
much. I will end my letter by a riddle: 
A riddle a riddle as I suppose, a hundred 
eyes and never a nose. 
Waterville. 


DIX'S FAMOUS ORDER. 


Roy L. PAGE. 








Che Original Document Is Apparent ¢ Not 
Where It Should Pe. 

Representative Grady, of Nort’. Caro- 
lina, isa gentleman of correct habits 
and great dignity. He is also aa ardent 
student of history and literature, says 
the Washington Post. Not long ago he 
walked into the house library, and, ac- 
costing one of the young men who are 
appointed to wait on menibers, he re- 
guested him to get a copy of the book 
containing the famous order of Gen. 
Dix to shoot any man on the spot who 
attempts to haul down the American 
flag. 

The clerk began to search for the 
book, running over shelves of historical 
volumes, groping in dusty corners, and 
turning over peges of war histories 
that would be likely to contain a copy 
of the order. Finally, after spending 
half an hour in unavailing search, he 
said to Mr. Grady: 

“T can’t find it. There is but one 
place where I know you can find it.” 

“‘Where is that?” asked Grady. 

“In Blank’s saloon, on Pennsylvania 
avenue. I’ve seen the original order 
there, in a frame hung up for the in- 
spection of the public.” 

“In Blank’s saloon, eh?” echoed Mr 
Grady, fixing his eyes sharply on the 
young man. “Well, sir, I never go 
into a saloon. it strikes me, young 
man, that you know more about higb 
grade whisky than you do about litera- 
ture.” 
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FAMILY USE. 


It soothes every ache, every lameness, every pain, every soreness everywhere, whether 


internal or external, and in nine cases in ten speedily relieves and cures. Our 


JOuUNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT was originated 


ood old 
away back in 1810 by the late Dr. A. Johnson 


an old fashioned, noble hearted Family Physician, to cure all ailments that are the result of 


irritation and inflammation, such as colds, crou 


Johnson’s Ano 


Its special province is the treatment of infl 
eradicates inflammation without irritation. 


nature and treatment of inflammation, 


p, coughs, catarrh, colic, cramps, chilblains, 


dyne Liniment 


ammation, Its electric energy everlastingly 


It is important everyone should understand the 
Send us at once your name and address and we will 


send you free, our new illustrated book, “TREATMENT FOR Diseases.” This book is a very 


complete treatise in plain language, which every person should have for ready reference, 


The Doctor’s Signature and directions are on every bottle. 


If you can’t get it send to us. Price 35 cents; 


six $2.00. Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


I. S. Jounson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass., Sole Proprietors, 
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How much does your farm help cost you? 


1ldn’tit pay you to reduce this expense 


—say, one-half? You can do it with the 


® PLANET JR. Labor Saving Farm Tcols. 


Take for example the Planet Jr. Garden 
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Drill. 


A machine that costs nothing to 
»; that beips one man do three men’s 
k, and do it better. Figure out how 
h such a machine would save you in 
irs and board? This and 20 other equ- 
wonderful machines are described and 


yictured in the Planet Jr. book for 1505, 


oad : d | Vill you have it—it’s FREE, 
8. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Phila. 
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HE most 

buy their seed directly from the growers; for 

this reason we raise largely the most risky 
latter is extra fine this season. 


for an illustrated selection from our new special- 
ties, which we will sell at half rates. Catalogue Jree. 


successful farmers and gardeners 


specially Cabbage and Onion Seed. This 
No catalogue con- 
re varicties of vegetable seed, and none more 
ew that are really good—see outside cover 


H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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MECHANICAL MUSIC. 





The Wail of a Professor Who Dec’ ares That | 
Learning ts a Lost Art. 

“What for I look blue?” said the pro- | 
fessor. “I will tell you. I look blue 
because my beezeness is being—what 
you call him?—keeked out. No—ah, 
yes—knocked out by the maker of 
those stupid idiot mechanique instru- 
ments of music. There is no longer 
any need to learn to play the piano, 
for, see, all you do now is bring in the 
telegraphique wires from the street 
and the piano will play itself. Organ 
--no. Buy some rolls of papaire and 
put him in the organ and turn the 
crank, so, and out will come anything 
you wish from Strauss to Cherubini. 
Mandolin—no. For some much to 
clever Yankee has make another some- 
thing which you shall button to the 
piano, and there, my faith, you have 
your mandolin. Zither—no. For there 
are the zithers now that you play with 
a steek. Chord of F, press this steel. 
Chord of B, press that steek, and so on. 
There is no more need to learn any- 
thing. 

*‘Mademoiselle say to me, ‘Ah, pro- 
fessor, why should I practice any more, 
when Mees So and So, who nevaire 
took the lesson in her life, has an 
electrique piano which can play every- 
thing as well as you do when she press 
a leedle button? And I say, ‘Why, in- 
deed?” Then madame say to me, ‘Ah, 
professor, | shall geeve up the man- 
dolin, for I can puta leedle thing to 
the piano to make it play like the man- 
dolin weeth two fingers.’. And I say, 
‘Ah, Then monsieur say, ‘Pro- 
fessor, I guess I give up the organ thees 
winter and buy one of those windy- 
phones, like Billee Switzer have, where 
all you have to do is to move the feet. 
and the musique come out joost as good 
as you pl.y,’ and I say, ‘Was that so?’ 

“And it ees so. The mechanique 
music have knocked me out. There is 
no heart any more to learn anything 
that take time and patience when you 
can have all the good music that you 
like by pressing the leedle button and 
moving the feet. It ees not the music 
of the soul, to be sure; maybe it ees 
not music atall. Bah! who cares? All 
you want is the tune, just like the or- 
gan man and piano woman on the 
street. Arteest be dam. Vive la me- 
chanique! Iam going home to invent 
a violin electrique and an automatique 
flute that you shall play with th« 
knees.” —N. Y. Sun, 

Just Judgments. 

A thwarted principle strikes deep 
roots. 

The most 
those tn ink. 

Purity is a necessity with women; a 
concession to morality with men. 

The lesser the education the greater 
the susceptibility to slights and of- 
fenses. 

The debt of the rose to the mire is 
one which inditference grants and na- 
ture repays. 

In her eagerness to create, nature 
may sometimes be betrayed, but she 
never creates a monstrosity without 
protest. 

My neighbor never understands the 
grounds of my offense against him, for 
they reston some things other than 
the things he did. 

The sympathy that adds another 
tear to our eyes is sometimes better 
than the laugh which would make us 
forget that there is any cause for 
weeping. — Kathrine Grosjean, in 
Judge. 


so?’ 


irretractable errors are 





A Prince at a Bargain. 

The businesslike character of the | 
matrimonial ideas of foreign men of 
title is illustrated by this advertise- 
ment, found in a recent copy of a 
Vienna newspaper: ‘A young prince, 
the owner of a lordly estate of great 
value,has the intention to marry. He 
seeks a handsome and intelligent girl 
of about twenty years of age, of good 
family, and with a dower of not less 
than three million gueldens (one and 
one-quarter million dollars). Apply,” 
ete. 





Few Saints in New England. 
Saints cut only a small figure in the 
geographical names of New England. 
They are abundant upon the maps of 
most of the southern states save Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, and they ere 
to be found scattered over the rest of 
the country in three cr four different. 








WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 












You 


YF Seeds at your dealers 


Can Get 
as fresh and fertile as though 
you got them direct from Ferry’s 
Seed Farms. 


FERRYS SEEDS 


are known and planted every- 
where, and are always the 
best. Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1895 tells all about 
them, — Free. 
CD. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit,Mich. 


SL, 
FITS CURED 


t (From U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. II. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; his success is astonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. Il. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 

















FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland. 7 
A. M., 1,00 (Sundays only), 1.20 1100 Pye 
via swunswick ale Augusta, and 1.15 P. } . 
Via Lewiston an ‘inthrop; leave Bruns- 
wick, 8.20 A. M., 2.00 P. M. (Sundays only) 
2.30 I . M. 12.20 A. M., (night); leave Bath. 
7.15 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 112.00 Midnight: 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2.45 P leave 


Lev iston (lower) 6.50 A. M., 1.40 and 111.20 
P.M.; leave Gardiner, 9.15 A M., 2.52 (Sun- 
days only), 3.25 P. M., and 11.25 A. M.: leave 





Augusta, 9.33 A. M., 3.10 (Sundays only), 3 
P. M., and 1.50 A. M. Leave ape lehn L y 
P. M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6 00, 7.15 and 
10.20 A.M., 3.50 (Sundays only) and'4.30 P M 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK Cu. 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 17.15 P. M.; 
eave Bangor for Elsworth and Mt. Desert 
—s gad Boe seater, 7.00 and 8.16 A. M., 
and 6.50 _P, M.; for Bucksport 7.; *M. 
ans 740P. M. — or 
train leaves Portland at 8.30 
Rangeley, and 8.30 A. M. an Pip Pp Me = 
jewiston and Farmingtor e tr 


Eveni ai 
Ron P in at 6.10 P. & for Lewiston, 
».05 P.M. for Brunswick, B; 
Waterville, Batl, Augusta, and 
16 mid-day trains connect for C 
Farmington, Phillips, Kin fold Naa 
Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter Dover 
an Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night 
trains rus every pight between Boston and 
Bango: and Bar Harbor, connecting at Bruns- 
wick for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting at 
unction points, for Skowhegan, excepting 
: onday, a pee for Belfast, Dexter, 
a arbor anc uckKsport, i ; 
monn. port, excepting Sunday 
ORTLAND, BOSTON, and WA 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 9.00 P. M. dail + 
leave Houlto:, 11.50 A. M. and 8.30 P. 
via C. P., 8.10 A.M. and 1.10 P.M. viaB, & A.: 
leave St. Stephe: , 8.00 A. M. and 9.50 P. M: 
leave Vanceboro, 11.30 A.M. anc 2.30 P.M": 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M. and 2.45PM: 
leave Ellsworth, 11.50 A. M., 1.40 and 4.60 P’ 
M.; leave Bucksport, 5.50'A.M., and 1.30 
P.M.; leave Bangor t7.15 A. M.. 1.40 and 
18.00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via 
Dexter) 7.05 A.M. and 4.25 P. M.: leave Bel- 
fast, 7.20 A. M., 1.15 and 3.65 P. M.; leave 
Skowhegan, 8.35 A. M. and 1.40 P. M.; leave 
Water ville (via Winthrop) 9,25 A. M. and 2.30 
P. M.; (viv A sta) 5.46 and t9.25, A.M., 2.25, 
3.12 and 10.08 P.M. ; leave A sta, 6.30,10.10 
. M., 3.10, 3.45 and 11.00 P.M.; leave Bath, 
7.15 and 11.00 A.M., 4.05 P.M. and 12.00 (mid- 
night); leave Brunswick, 7.40, 111.30 A. M., 
4.30, 4.45 P.M., and 112.35 night; leave Farm- 
ington, 9.00 A.M. 2.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston 
upper) 7.10, 11.10 A. M., 4.26 P. M., leave 
wiston (lower) 6.50 10.40 A.M., t11.20P. M. 
._ The mid-day express train runs daily, leav- 
ing Sundays fr 
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For Sale. 


Second hand Sleigh, with two seats, 
upholstered, will be sold at a bargain. 
Apply at Marne Farmer OFrice, 
Augusta, Nov. 15, '94. 2tf 
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Attorney at Law, Broker and Dealer in Real 
Estate. 170 Water St., Augusta, Me. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Deo, 30th, 1894. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. S. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
ecribers in West Kennebec county. 
Mr. J. W. Keixoae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 























The State Cattle Commissioners of 
Massachusetts have made their annual 
report of their work for 1894, Over 
5000 suspected bovines were reported to 
the inspectors, and of this number only 
905 were found infected. 





War dispatches say the Chinese have 
retreated to their great wall and will 
make a last desperate stand there. 
Rumors are to the effect that the Japan- 
ese will not consider any terms of peace 
until they have possession of Pekin. 





Commander-in-Chief Lawler of the 
G. A. R., is making arrangements to 
visit every department encampment held 
in the United States this year, something 
never before attempled by a commander. 
He will take in the State encampment at 
Skowhegan, Feb. 12th and 15th. 





The State Agricultural Society of Con- 
necticut has decided todo away with 
the gambling practices and fakir ex- 
hibits at the State Fair, which will be 
held at Meriden next fall. The society 
is thus following the noble example set 
by Maine. Visitors like to be provided 
with amusements, but not with games 
of chance and loud-mouthed fakirs. 





What a grand thing it will be if the 
new remedy will rob diphtheria of its 
terrors. Three cases of diphtheria have 
been treated with Anti-Toxine by Dr. 
Grant at Somersworth, N. H. In two 
cases the disease was fully developed. 
A cure was effected in all cases. All 
future cases there will be treated in like 
manner. 





The latest cable advices of English 
apple markets to our Boston correspon- 
dent, G. A. Cochrane, represent the de- 
mand active and greater than the receipts. 
The Liverpool and Manchester markets 
have given the best results en sales dur- 
ing the week, which have been from 
$2.50@$3.00 net per barrel in Boston for 
Northern Spies and Baldwins, and $1.40 
@$1.60 net per small case in Boston. 


Dr. Geo. H. Bailey of Portland says 
tuberculosis exists in Maine cattle now 
to a very small extent. Only about 
twenty infected ones have been killed 
during the year. But many more Mas- 
sachusetts cattle brought into Maine are 
found infected. The glanders have in- 
creased greatly in Maine, there having 
been about sixty cases inthe State so 
far. The importation of Western horses 
is thought to be partially responsible 
for this, 


A loyal daughter of Maine, now resid- 
ing in the mother State, has a letter in 
another column concerning the talk made 
of again submitting the Prohibition 
amendment to a vote of the people. Ina 
private note to us the writer says: “I 
wish that every editor, writer and voter 
in Maine knew just how proud I am to 
throw the Maine Law in the faces of 
those who scoff at it, and how I should 
want to hide my head if it was re- 
pealed.”’ 











In a city in the vicinity of Boston, two 
days since, a man who had cruelly beat- 
en a four-months-old infant, was dis- 
missed from a court room with no other 
penalty than the nominal sentence of 
being put upon probation. The same 
day, in another city, a man who had tied 
a tin kettle to a dog’s tail was fined $25. 
These are the differing ideas of justice in 
points not far apart. The dog seems to 
have been held better worthy of protec- 
tion than the infant. We think in many 
towns so-called philanthropists can be 
found who lavish their affections upon a 
dog, but for the perpetration of a little 
mischief would send a boy to the Re- 
form School. 





If our farmers pattern after Mr. Har- 
rison H. Jennings of Farmington, there 
will not only be less money spent for 
Western corn and meal, but their farms 
will quickly show an improved con- 
dition. Mr. Jennings selected a piece of 
land, less than an acre in area, hauled 
onto and spread over it twenty loads of 
dressing, then plowed it about five 
inches under with the green sward, then 
cross-plowed, and with a corn planter 
planted the piece with yellow corn, using 
300 Ibs. of phosphate inthe hills. Mr. 
Jennings says he harvested 151 baskets 
of nice, sound ears, or 76 bushels of 
shelled corn, besides a numbeg of bas- 
kets of inferior ears (which he called 
“pig corn’’) from the above piece. What 
more profitable crop do you want than 
this? 


The Seventh Day Adventists of Battle 
Creek, Mich., who last year caused con- 
siderable comment by presenting to their 
church various articles of value, the 
whole aggregating about $25,000, recent- 
ly made another New Year's offering in 
the presence of several thousand people. 
A close estimate of the value of the 
articles presented has not yet been made, 
but it is believed to be not far from $35,- 
000. One of the elders, before the gift 
giving began, preached a short sermon, 
in which he expressed his belief that the 
end of the world was near at hand, and 
the violent occurrences of the time in- 
dicated it. Among the articles heaped 
on the platform when the gifts were 
called for were watches and chains, 
bracelets, silverware, clocks, rings, ear- 
rings, and, in fact, everything in the 
jewelry line that could be converted into 
cash. Nearly 40 bicycles were also 
given. The whole collection is to be 
sold and the proceeds devoted to ex- 
tending the theories of the order. 





GO SLOW. 


We hope and trust that this will be the 
motto of our legislators in the considera- 
tion of measures that will require the 
expenditure of the people’s hard earned 
money. This is a good motto at any 
time when acting as the servants of the 
people, but more especially this year of 
general business depression. Even some 
worthy enterprises, the legitimate sub- 
jects of the State’s fostering care, can 
afford to wait awhile with patience until 
the State is able to assist them. Speak- 
ing for the agriculturists of the State, by 
far the largest class of regular workers, 
we know that the burdens of taxation 
are resting upon them very heavily, and 
they are in favor of the strictest econ- 
omy in governmental affairs. Many 
have hard work to dig out their taxes 
from the hillside farms of some portions 
of our State—it has been a struggle with 
them to pay their bills and keep square 
with the world. These men thus situated 
do not look with favor upon adding seven 
thousand dollars annuallyjto the military 
appropriation, making it some $33,000, 
They believe thoroughly in maintaining 
the military branch of the government 
as a precautionary and a police measure; 
but they don’t believe in the constant 
and persistent increase in the expendi- 
tures for the “fuss and feathers’ of 
mimic war—that a few men decorated 
with gold lace and buttons shall live in 
luxury and leisure, while they, the tax- 
payers, are laboring in the field, under a 
burning sun, to raise money to pay the 
bills. 

While these sturdy yeomanry believe 
in the preservation of our fish and game, 
and indeed were the first movers in leg- 
islation looking to that end, they don’t 
believe it is necessary for this legislature 
to appropriate $30,000 for the purpose, 
and they will be heard from if legisla- 
tion of that kind is enacted. Especially 
obnoxious will it be when it is known 
along with the extravagant appropria- 
tion there will come the creation of 
“commissions,”’ to provide nice soft 
chances for certain gentlemen who de- 
sire to draw fat salaries. The moderate 
demands made for fish and game the 
past two years should be sufficient for 
the present. 

We have no idea that the mooted 
schemes to establish normal schools at 
either Houlton or Dexter—involving a 
probable expenditure of $100,000—will 
receive any serious consideration, and 
we need not give them a moment’s 
notice. While our three excellent and 
well equipped normal schools have 
empty benches, there should be no talk 
of establishing additional schools. 

Then there are those propositions that 
are sure to confront every legislative 
body by the time the members get fairly 
accustomed to their seats—the increase 
in salaries of county and State officials. 
Office-seekers who have electioneered 
day and night to secure their present 
official positions, with a full knowledge 
of the duties and responsibilities and the 
salary attached to each, all at once dis- 
cover that their services are more valua- 
ble than their predecessors, and demand 
more pay. Laboring men -everywhere 
have been compelled to submit to a cut- 
down, but the salaries of officials are 
never reduced, but the legislative ten- 
dency has been toincrease. It would be 
a safe policy for the county delegations 
and the entire legislative body to pursue, 
this year, to mark “leave to withdraw” 
on every petition asking for an increase 
of salary of any State or county official. 

There are still other schemes on foot 
for drawing money from the treasury of 
the people, prompted and promoted by 
professional lobbyists, whose genial 
faces and winning ways we must all ac- 
knowledge; but the wide-awake and 
alert legislator will recognize and be able 
to grapple with these schemes as they 
come up, without further mention on 
our part. 

While the people of Maine are not 


almost unanimously in favor of the strict- 
est economy in the public expenditures. 
It is easier to vote away money than it is 
to earn it. Let the ringing words of 
Speaker Powers on taking the chair be 
recalled that allthe avenues leading to 
the treasury should be guarded well. 
Go slow, gentlemen. 





Life of Whittier. 

It was worth waiting for. We refer 
to the authorized edition of the Life and 
Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, by 
the gentleman whom he named in his 


T. Pickard, editor of the Portland Tran- 
script. A relative and close personal 
friend of the talented poet, in fall sym- 
pathy with him in his attitudes of mind 
and modes of thought, no better selec- 
tion of an author could have well been 
made, ~ 

The, work is in two volumes of 400 
pages each, and is from the press of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. It is executed with 
new, clear type, on the best of paper, 
with original illustrations, and is bound 
with a neat, Quaker-like simplicity, 
which Mr. Whittier would like were he 
still living and singing on the shores of 
time. 

These volumes will be treasures to all 
who love to linger over the thoughtful 
lines of this Christian poet, who in 
verse inwrought with life and feeling, 
has so well set forth New England 
legends, and depicted New England 
rural life, amid which he spent the most 
of his years. There is a complete life of 
the poet and his sturdy ancestry, the 
struggles of his youth and manhood, 
and the triumphs and repose of old age. 
You see the editor’s hand in the arrange- 
ment and condensation of all the details, 
and Mr. Pickard’s fitness for the work 
in hand is clearly demonstrated by the 
finished product. 

Here we find correspondence of Mr. 
Whittier and poems from his pen never 
before published, these neat volumes 
thus forming a connecting link between 
this and the former works of the poet. 
These books may be reckoned among 
the choicest of literary treasures, to be 
placed on the handiest shelves of the 
library, where they can be oftenest con- 
sulted. 


Eastport has an ice-boat club, com- 








posed of its prominent citizens. 


mean or parsimonious, they this year are | ) 


will as his literary executor, Mr. Samuel | ¢ 





EDUCATION. 


If a teachers’ convention should at- 
tempt to give advice in agriculture, the 
result would likely be a failure. Ifa 
farmers’ convention should attempt to 
direct educational work, it would be 
standing on dangerous ground. The 
Maine State Grange, however, has done 
this very thing, through its committee 
on education, and has succeeded won- 
derfully. The four page leaflet pre- 
sented to the State Grange by Lecturer 
W. W. Stetson, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, is a valuable docu- 
ment, and ought to be in the possession 
of every Grange in New England, and 
occasionally read aloud in open meeting. 
—New England Farmer. 


Only good would follow if that same 
leaflet should be read at every teachers’ 
convention in New England. The editor 
of the New England Farmer has failed 
utterly to realize how the work of edu- 
cation, as carried forward by the friends 
of agriculture, could broaden one’s per- 
ception beyond his special field of opera- 
tions. Why! Bro. Whitaker, the leaflet 
over which you express so much sur- 
prise is but the legitimate outcome of 
the educational work ef the Grange in 
Maine for years. It came in the natural 
course of events, the next step to be 
taken. If the patrons of other States 
have not reached the point where they 
can touch the subject of education from 
the broad standpoint of an educational 
worker, then Maine patrons lead. This 
we do not claim. State Master Batchel- 
der of New Hampshire, in his annual 
address, declared when speaking of the 
agricultural college, ‘‘that it should re- 
turn tothe farm young men skilled in 
agriculture and broadened in intellectual 
attainments and social culture.” It is 
along this line that the New Hampshire 
patrons are bending their energies, and 
their standard of education is as broad 
as that marked out by Bro. Stetson. 

Some day we shall all awake to the 
fact that education broadens one’s scope 
of vision, disciplines one’s judgment, en- 
forces the importance of investigation 
into the relation of things and ultimately 
competes its work in rounding out the 
life. To this end the Grange in Maine 
has planted itself in support of the spe- 
cial work for education mapped out at 
our State institution, and would rally to 
that support the teachers and workers in 
every department, the one end and aim 
of all being the completest possible 
education of the largest possible number. 

The standard must be that so well ex- 
pressed in the report referred to by our 
contemporary. 

“The most of the children in the pub- 
lic schools do not expect to enter college. 
This large majority should receive the 
best fit for life’s work the common 
schools can give them. They need the 
training and information that can be 
gained from language, science and math- 
ematics that they may be strong to make 
the good things in life better. We pro- 
pose to devote our time and dedicate our 
talents to making our schools what our 
children have aright to demand they 
should be, and pledge our support to of- 
ficers and teachers who strive to make 
these reforms realities.” 


KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society 
was held at Readfield, Jan. 7th. The 
following officers were chosen: 

President—M. F. Norcross, Winthrop. 

Vice Presidents—Geo. E. Minot, Bel- 
grade; H. E. Carson, Mt. Vernon; E. R. 
Mayo, Manchester. 

Secretary—Geo. E. Coleman, Read- 
field. 

Treasurer—W. A. Lord, Readfield. 

Trustees—D. B. Savage, Augusta; 
B. P. Stuart, Belgrade; E. H. Kent, 
Fayette; W. G. Hunton, Readfield; E. J. 
Gilman, Mt. Vernon. 

The following resolutions,. introduced 
by Hon. E. O. Bean, were adopted: 

Whereas, The business and aims of the 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society, have 
been so enlarged and extended that it has 
become absolutely necessary, for its con- 
tinued prosperity and growth, that the affairs 
and management of the society shou 
conducted upon the most economical and 
systematic business methods, that its current 
expenses may be curtailed, while at the same 


time its usefulness and influence may be 
broadened and extended; and to these ends 








it 
Resolved, That the Agent and Collector, the 
Division Superintendents, the Marshal and 
all examining experts and committees, be 
hereatter selected and appointed by the 
Trustees, and that in making such selections 
and appointments, both economy and capac- 
ity, = fitness for the prompt and intelligent 
discharge of the duties required, be caretully 
and openly considered. ; ’ 
Resolved, That in conducting the society 
shows and fairs hereafter, the care and man- 
agement of each division of the work shall 
be assigned by the Board of Trustees to one 
particular member of the same, who shall 
determine all questions arising among and 
between competitors as to the arrangement 
and conduct of the show and fair, without 
the delay and uncertainty arising from the 
meeting and action of the full board; and the 
Trustee having such charge and control shall 
be held responsible for the proper manage 
ment and success of his particular depart- 
ment during the days of the annual show and 


air. 
Resolved, That the names of experts and 
committees, so far as practicable, be stated 
in the posters and notices of the annual show 
and fair, and that all the particular attrac- 
tions be specified and named in the posters, 
with the order of the exhibition as to days 
and hours; and that the notices be posted 
throughout the county, at least tem days 
before the date of the fair. 


The names of several new members 
were proposed and accepted. 


A Large Estate. 

The largest estate probably ever en- 
tered in the Probate Court of Kennebec 
county, is that of the late Herace Wil- 
liams ofthis city, {recently 6f Clinton, 
Iowa.) The inventory, which has just 
been returned, shows real estate to the 
amount of $4,501.00, and personal prop- 
erty to the amount of $1,253,380.96. To- 
tal estate, one million, two hundred fifty- 
seven thousand, eight hundred eighty- 
one dollars, and ninety-six cents. Among 
the larger items of personal property 
may be named: 3908 shares Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co., $412,294.00; 
Souix City and Pacific Bonds, $50,358.33; 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
Co., mortgage bonds, $126,716.67; do., 
do., unstamped bonds, $62,108.33; Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore and Western Rail- 
way Co. Bonds, $53,923.61; Cedar Rap- 
ids & Marion City Railway Bonds, $50,- 
298.61; Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co,, $52,833.33; do., do., $41,772.22; 
eash on hand, $124,520.43. Besides this 
large property there were many pieces of 
property deemed worthless. The ap- 
praisers were Wm. 8S. Badger, John W. 
Chase and E. C. Dudley. 

There is considerable interest concern- 
ing this will, because from it the State 
will derive a very large revenue under the 
collateral inheritance tax. This tax, of 
course, cannot yet be computed, as a hear- 
ing is to be had onthe same. We have 





‘no doubt, however, the tax to be paid 


into the treasury of the State will be 
about $30,000. . 





Life Cut Short. 

O. A. Tuell, Esq., of the law firm of 
Heath & Tuell of this city, died at his 
home in this city, yesterday morning, 
after a lingering illness, with consump- 
tion. Mr. Tuell was born in Plantation 
No. 14, Washington county, and was 36 
apr and 6 months of age at the time of 

is death. He received his education in 
the common schools, and completed his 
course at the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
Kent’s Hill. He taught for a time ina 
Seminary in New Hampshire, but en- 
tered upon the study of law in the office 
of Hon. H. M. Heath of this city, in the 
summer of 1885. In 1887 he was ad- 
mitted to Kennebec bar, and Oct. 22d, of 
that year, the law partnership of Heath 
& Tuell was formed. A little more than 
two years later he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Gardner of East Machias. His wife 
and child, a girl of four years, survive 
him. 

Mr. Tuell’s health had been delicate 
for some time, and he spent last autumn 
and winter in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Southern California, obtaining, however, 
only temporary relief. On his return he 
resumed the practice of law, pursuing it 
with the persistency of purpose and 
thoroughness that was characteristic of 
the man, With acourage and fortitude 
that seemed almost superhuman, he 
fought against the encroachments of the 
disease, and continued his work patient- 
ly and uncomplainingly until forced to 
give up the fight through sheer physical 
exhaustion. We were never acquainted 
with a more tireless worker. When he 
had a case in hand he surmounted every 
obstacle in working it out, and pains 
and aches and physical infirmities did 
not enter fora moment into considera- 
tion. He was a student not only of law, 
but of nature and mankind. Of a cheer- 
ful and hopeful temperament, he was 
very popular among the various frater- 
nal organizations of which he was a mem- 
ber, and in the business world had the 
reputation, well earned and well de- 
served, of being an honest and incor- 
ruptible man. This entire community 
shares in the bereavement that has 
plunged the immediate family in the 
most profound grief. The sudden cut- 
ting off of this brilliant and useful life 
is without explanation, unless there 
shall unfold in the eternities before it 
the opportunities for growth and ex- 
pansion that were denied in the earthly 
state of pain and suffering. 


New Superintendent of Schools. 

Last evening Governor Cleaves nomi- 
nated Prof. William W. Stetson of Au- 
burn, State Superintendent of common 
schools, in place of N. A. Luce, who has 
held the position sixteen years, and 
whose term of office has expired. Prof. 
Stetson is about 45 years of age. He re- 
ceived his education at Monmouth Acad- 
emy, Edward Little Institute, Auburn, 
and Monmouth College, Illinois. He 
commenced teaching in his fifteenth 
year, and has made it his life work. He 
moved to Illinois in 1868, where he 
taught in the common schools, in the 
high schools of the State, and the Peoria 
Normal School. He served as Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Henry and West 
Rockport, Ilfmois, and was for several 
terms President of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. Returning 
to his native State in 1884, he was elected 
Superintendent of the Auburn schools. 
He was President of the State Pedagogi- 
cal Society, 1890-1. He has been man- 
ager for Maine of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and is President of 
the American Institute of Instruction, 
the leading educational Association in 
America, 

Prof. Stetson® stands very high in ed: - 
cational circles. He was one of the pio- 
neers in the 2 gy of nature 
studies, child study, and library method 
study into the public schools. 

His support for the position was al- 
most phenomenal, the leading citizens 
of almost every town in the State giving 
him strong and hearty endorsement for 
the position. Among his numerous sup- 
porters are Ex-Governors Dingley and 
Robie, Senators Hale and Frye, President 
Harris and the professors of the State 
College, the President of Bates College, 
President Gallagher of the Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary, Principal Sargent of 
Hebron Academy, the principals and 
teachers of the Gorham aud Castine 
Normal Schools. He was strongly en- 
dorsed by avery large number of the 
superintendents and teachers of the 
common schools throughout the State, 
and the State Grange, of which he is the 
talented Lecturer. All the teachers of 





¢ | the Auburn schools, of which he had 


been Superintendent for ten years, 
heartily endorsed the candidacy of Prof. 
Stetson, and many of the leading clergy- 
men throughout the State gave hima 
very strong recommendation. Many of 
the leading members of the legislature 
strongly recommended him. That Prof. 
Stetson will make an able, efficient and 
progressive Superintendent of Schools is 
assured. 





Archie Thayer at Work. 

Mr. Archie Thayer of Bath, the re- 
formed gambler, who was converted and 
baptized in this city a few weeks ago, 
has cleaned out his old rum shop and 
gambling saloon in Bath, and established 
there a ‘‘mission,’’ for the benefit of 
those who desire to lead a better life. 
Mr. Thayer says: “It is my intention 
to open mission rooms where I formerly 
conducted a gambling establishment. 
It is my object to secure a place for 
those who have frequented gambling and 
drinking places to spend their leisure 
time out of temptation. Two Bath 
young men, each of whom has been res- 
cued from these places, will be in charge 
of the rooms. They will also do all pos- 
sible work outside to secure evidence 
against the keepers of dives and gambling 
dens. To conduct this work friends are 
necessary, and every person who desires 
to see the rum shops and gambling dens 
banished from our city, and our young 
men saved from rum, are invited to con- 
tribute. I did all my deviltry in Bath, 
and that is the place where I am going 
to try to make amends. This work is 
going to be carried out. All we want is 
a little assistance. We are willing to 
act as special officers without pay, and 
are afraid of no man.” 





The annual meeting of the Isle of 
Springs Association was held in Auburn, 
Thursday. The following officers were 
elected: President, George C. Wing, Au- 
burn; vice-president, Dr. E. A. Thompson, 
Dover, Me.; secretary, M. S. Campbell, 
Augusta; treasurer, H. Wesley Hutchins, 
Auburn; directors, Dr. B. F. Sanborn, J. 
W. Chase, M. S. Campbell, Augusta; G. 
M. Coombs, Dr. H. C. Bradford, Lewis- 
ton; Granville Blake, S. S. Hersey, Au- 
burn; F. J. Smith, Portland. 





There is something of truth in this 
item from the Brunswick Telegraph: 

“Mr Archie Thayer desires us to say 
that it was not at his home he learned to 
play cards or to drink, but on the street. 
Probably had card playing not been in- 
vested by the religious enthusiasts with 
so many bug-a-boos he might never have 
entered on the career he depicts in such 
dark colors.” 





AGRICULTURE—AN- 


STATE BOARD OF 
NUAL 


The annual meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture not only calls together 
the members from every county, but also 
representative agricultural workers from 
every portion of the State. This meet- 
ing was held yesterday and continues 
through to-day. Business was taken up 
promptly and the organization com- 
pleted. 

The Board met in annual session at 
their rooms in the State House, yester- 
day forenoon, being called to order by 
the Secretary. 

The following new members pre- 
sented themselves and their credentials: 

Franklin county—Chas. E. Wheeler, 
Chesterville, for three years. 

Piscataquis—W. W. Snow, Milo, three 
years. 

Penobscot—Gev. N. Holland, Hamp- 
den, three years. 

Knox—E. E. Light, Burkettville, three 


years. 

Aroostook—J. R. Dudley, Castle Hill, 
three years. 

York—L., O. Straw, West Newfield, to 
fill unexpired term caused by death of 
Hon. B. F. Pease of Cornish. 

The incoming of these new members 
brings to the work of the board some of 
the best material available in the State. 
Leaders in their respective counties, 
they have come to be considered author- 
ities all over the State, and in connec- 
tion with the remaining members, will 
make a strong team to lift the burdens 
and lighten the loads, by helping to 
better methods and practices. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—L. G. Smith, Pembroke. 

Vice President—W. H. Vinton, Gray. 

Secretary—B. W. McKeen. 

Executive Committee—L. G. Smith, 
W. H. Vinton, Hon. B. F. Briggs. 

Member of the Advisory Board at the 
Experiment Station Council—B. W. Mc- 
Keen. 

On taking the chair, Mr. Smith, in 
thanking tbe members for the honor 
conferred, said: ‘We represent more 
people in Maine than any other interest. 
We meet fora specific purpose, to ad- 
vance the agricultural interests of the 
State. We recognize an increase in 
numbers engaged in this industry. It 
becomes our duty to aid and assist such, 
as well as carry forward the work es- 
tablished upon the strong foundations 
already fixed. To this work we may 
well give our united thought and most 
careful attention. Working together 
for a common purpose, bound by com- 
mon ties, the year before us may be 
made of great value to the individual, 
as it must be to the State. Let the year 
to come bear witness to the faithfulness 
of our efforts.” 

The members of the Board were in- 
vited to join the Committees of State 
College, Agriculture and Edueation on a 
visit to the State College, Friday. 

Mr. Wheeler called attention to the 
fact that while the pictures of former 
officials hang upon the walls of the sev- 
eral offices at the State House, and none 
are seen here, and moved that the Exec- 
utive Committee be requested to procure 
pictures of former secretaries of the 
Board to hang upon the walls of the 
rooms of the Board. 

In the afternoon Secretary MeKeen 
made his annual report,.and in this ab- 
stract we present some of the leading 
features. 

In opening he noted the fact of the in- 
creasing interest and attention being 
paid to agriculture in the State, and 
the advance made. Two meetings 
of the full board have been held in ad- 
dition to the annual and two State meet- 
ings, the dairy meeting at Farmington, 
and joint winter meeting with the Pomo- 
logical Society at Foxcroft. 

A full report of the action of the Sec- 
retary in relation to butterine was made, 
showing how in fourteen cases the 
parties have been, bound over to await 
the action of the Grand Jury. 

Foul seed also received attention,.and 
action was urged looking to some defi- 
nite system of inspection. 

In the matter of nutriotone, which. has 
already been noticed in our columns, the 
Secretary presented the correspondence, 
and emphasized the objections to it 
while advertised as food. 

The circulation of the crop bulletins 
has increased to 4300, and the sugges- 
tion is made that a nominal subscription 
price be charged, and the columns 
opened to advertisements. This will ad- 
mit to the mail as second class matter, 
and materially reduce cost of postage. 

The new system of purchasing cream 
by weight and dividing+the proceeds by 
the amount of butter fat purchased, wr 
presented and action recommended. 
The list of farms gathered for publica- 
tion by vote of the Board covered 192. 
The offers to sell ranging from $500 to 
$3000. Touching the question of insti- 
tutes we find that forty-four have been 
held during the year and during the 
three years covering the first term of the 
secretary, 126 institutes. The action of 
the last legislature in reducing the num- 
ber of copies of the report and pages to 
be printed was considered and the 
Board urged to take some action looking 
towards the removal of these restrictions 
in order to allow the secretary to meet 
the calls for copies, and be able to in- 
clude all valuable matter. 

Touching the question of fairs the 
secretary speaks squarely against the 
somewhat increasing tendency towards 
sanctioning gambling devices on the 
grounds of some of the agricultural so- 
cieties-and recommends action looking to 
legislation which would place the coun- 
ty organizations under the same res- 
trictions as the State societies. The in- 
crease in premiums for 1894 paid over 
1893 is 25'¢ per cent. Forty-nine so- 
cieties receiving stipend, three having 
been made beneficiaries during the past 
year.. We regret we cannot give the re- 
port in full as the suggestions are all 
worthy of public as well as boaid in- 
; The meeting will continue to- 

ay. 


The tifty thousand dollar fire at Timo- 
thy B. Hussey & Sons’ plow factory at 
North Berwick, Jan. 9th, does-nob seem 
to: dampen the courage of the proprietors 
in the least. Before the fire was entire- 
ly extinguished lumber was. ordered 
for a new factory. Several new 
engines and boilers are to. be or- 
dered at once. Everything is being 
done to facilitate business at the factory 
grounds that can be done. We predict 
that in a short space ef time plows can 
be numbered by the hundreds at the 
new factory, made by new and improved 
machinery. Timothy B. Hussey has 
three sons in the plow business with 
him, all worthy young men in high 
standing in the community where they 
are known. They goin for improvements 
whether it be in the plow point, or 
whether it he by following the pointing 
of the Divine finger. We wish them 
God speed in every good work. 





The startling discovery was made, on 
Saturday, that Isaac F. Abbott, the 
trusted and respected cashier of the 
Dover National Bank, Dover, N. H., was 
a defaulter in the sum of $100,000. This 
also ruins the Savings Bank of that city. 
With the prison or the cemetery staring 


| him in the face, Mr. Abbott, with the 


knowledge and advice of his two chil- 
dren, chose the cemetery, and on Sunday 
deliberately killed himself by shooting. 








From the official reports it seems that 
the last encampment of the Connecticut 
militia was a drunken affair and a dis- 
grace to the State. 


CITY NEWS. 

—John J. McGraw of this city has 
gone into insolvency. 

—Tickets for the Masonic Fair are 
selling rapidly. 

—Rev. Mr. Cummings, at the Metho- 
dist church, Sunday evening, delivered 
an able lecture in opposition to women 
suffrage. 

—We are glad to see Dr. J. F. Hill out 
again after his recent severe illness. He 
took his seat in the Senate for the first 
time, Tuesday. 

—There is a movement on foot to have 
the different trains which run through 
this city stop at what is called the 


Rines Hill crossing, the same as at a 
regular station. 

—Mr. Frank Clay, who has been ill 
for some time with consumption, was 
attacked with hemorrhage, on Tuesday, 
and died immediately. He was former- 
ly a stone cutter at Hallowell. 

—John Dowling met with a serious 
accident while working at the pulp mill, 
Saturday night. His right hand was 
caught in the machinery and so severely 
crushed as to render the amputation of 
one finger necessary. 

—Rev. J. F. Leland, who has for 
several weeks supplied the Universalist 
pulpit at Hallowell, preached his closing 
sermon there last Sunday, and will re- 
move at once to Waltham, Mass. He 
has resigned his position as city Super- 
visor of Schools. 

—Rev. C. 8. Cummings is to preach in 
the Methodist church at Gardiner, next 
Sunday afternoon, to the A. O. U. W. 
Dirigo Lodge will attend in a body, 
and delegates from the Augusta lodges 
and the Hallowell lodge are expected to 
be present. 

—The lecture, ‘Reminiscences of the 
East,” by Dr. H. H. Goodell of Amherst, 
Mass., to be delivered in Representatives’ 
Hall, on this Thursday evening, at 7.30 
P. M., is one of peculiar interest to all. 
Dr. Goodell was born in the East and 
lived there for nineteen years. This lee- 
ture contains his remembrances, partic- 
ularly with reference to agriculture. 

—A very pleasant time was enjoyed 
by the members of Rose of Sharon 
Chapter, O. E. S., Augusta, Wednesday 
evening. Past Grand Patron, H. O. 
Hawes of Hallowell, installed the 
officers, assisted by Grace M. Ordway, 
G. C., whe acted as Grand Marshal. A 
bountiful banquet was served after the 
installation. 

—Tuesday, the ‘Maine Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Augusta” was 
formed in this city, with the following 
officers: President, Col. H. G. Staples; 
Secretary, E. S. Turner; Treasurer, 
C. W. Jones; Directors, H. G. Staples, 
J. E. Fuller, C. E. Nash, F. L. Webber, 
A. 8. Bangs, C. H. Blaisdell and C. W. 
Jones. 

—The visit of Lady Henry Somerset to 
the city, on the 30th inst., will be a great 
event. Itis understood the distinguished 
temperance advocate, besides speaking 
at the meeting of the W. . T. U. 
which meets at that time in this city, 
will address the people in Representa- 
tives’ Hall and at the Opera House. A 
committee on reception is making full 
arrangements for the interesting event. 

—Abnaki Club has held its annual 
meeting and chosen the following offi- 
cers: President, Hon. H. M. Heath; Vice 
President, F. W. Plaisted; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. E. Blanchard; Directors, 
W. S. Choate, Nathan Weston, F. A. 
Small, M. S. Campbell, J. E. Badger. 
This club now has amembership of 125 
and any Mason desiring to become a 
member should apply to any of the offi- 
cers named above. The admission fee is 
$25 and the annual dues $10. When the 
Masonic Temple is completed, Abnaki 
will have a handsomely furnished suiis 
of rooms. 

—The Maine Veterinary Medical A 
sociation met in this city, Wednesday. 
There was a good number of veterin.- 
rians, among them being Drs.. F. W. 
Huntington of Portland, F. L. Russell 0” 
the Maine State College, Orono, C. F. 
Dwinal of Bangor, A. Joly of Waterville, 
W. D. Farnum of Rockland, F. E. Free- 
man of Belfast, and H. H. Choate of 
Lewiston. This assuciation has made 
rapid advancement since its organiza- 
tion in 1892, and is now in a prosperous 
condition, as seen by the Secretary’s re- 
port for 1894, It numbers among its 
members the principal veterinarians of 
the State, and is represented in almost 
every city of any size in the State. The 
meeting was exceptionally interesting 
and instructive. 

—Our well known and respected fel- 
‘ow citizen, Mr. Joseph A. Homan, foi- 
wertly one of the proprietors and editors 
of the Farmer, on Saturday completed 
the seventy-ninth year of his long and 
useful life. He is almost a daily caller 
at this office, and we were especially 
glad to meet him and grasp his hand on 
this vecasion. He is an old typo, who 
remembers almost the beginnings of the 
printing business in New England, when 
the daily papers of Boston were ‘“‘worked 
off” on a hand-press, and their circula- 
tion not reaching more than three thou- 
sand. He has watched with interest the 
mighty strides that have been made in 
the profession. Our readers may remem 
ber that a year ago, on his birthday, Mr. 
Homan stepped into the office, and with 
his own hands put into type a verse of 
origimal poetry, which was extensively 
copied by the press. He was too busy 
on Saturday to perform a similar feat. 

—Wednesday evening, at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, was instituted, by Grand Master 
Samuel Adams and Grand Marshal R. G. 
Dyer, ably assisted by Mrs. Adams of 
Belfast, the R. B. Capen Lodge, Daugh- 
ters of Rebekah. There were nearly one 
hundred charter members, and about 
seventy-five more will go in at an early 
day. After the services of instituting 
were completed, an invitation was ex- 
tended to all to enter the banquet hall, 
where a grand collation had been pre- 
pared by the ladies of the lodge. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Jennie E. Capen, Augus- 
ta, N. G.; Lucy E. Bacon, Hallowell, 
Vv. G.; Maude E. Mason, Augusta, Rec. 
Sec.; Edith Walker, Hallowell, Finan. 
Sec.; Emerlin S. Hobbs, Augusta, 
Treas.; Annie E. Pond, Augusta, War- 
den; Emma C. Foss, Augusta, Con.; 
Cora M. Hall, Augusta, R. 8S. N. G.; 
Clara M. Turner, Augusta, L. S. N. G.; 
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Annie A. Libby, Augusta, R. 8S. V. G.; 
M. E. E. Johnson, Augusta, L. 8. V. G.; 
Nellie Maguire, Augusta, I. G.; Henry 
S. Turner, Augusta, O. G.; Hannah M. 
Simmons, Hallowell, Chap. 


The Maine Central salutes us this 
month with grand old Mount Katahdin 
forming the picture on the cover. The 
leading article this month is on the 
resources and development of Aroos- 
took county. There are representations 
of the large potato fields there that have 
become famous and almost world-wide. 
This number is a good one in every 
respect. 

There is talk of building or buying a 
steamer to take the place of the “Island- 











er” on the river next season. 





KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 


—Bailey’s Praying Band is holding a 
series of meetings at Wayne. 

—Apple buyers are plenty in Mon. 
~ They are now paying $2 a bar. 
rel. 

—The Odd Fellows of Mt. Vernon 
dedicated their nice new hall, on Thurs. 
day. 

—Since Dec. 12th, 1892, Dr. John M, 
Turner, medical director of the Keeley 
Institute at the Soldiers’ Home, Togus 
has operated on 367 patients. 

—While J. M. Taylor of Winslow was 
binding a load of hay last week the pole 
broke and he fell, breaking his collar 
bone and receiving other injuries, 

—Business is brisk at the mills of the 
Vassalboro Woolen Company. A good 
supply of orders ison hand. By a new 
plan, each weaver is now running two 
looms instead of one as formerly, 

—The 101st anniversary of the Wayne 
Baptist church was celebrated Wednes- 
day. At noon dinner was served in the 
vestry, after which there was a roll call 
of the members. 

—A few days ago John T. Hall of Clin. 
ton met with a bad accident. While 
cutting hoop poles in the woods his axe 
caught in the limb ofa tree and flying 
back struck the back of his hand, cutting 
a deep gash. ° 

—J. E. McCormick, the apple buyer, 
is at Randolph, paying $1.75 per barre} 
for first and second quality right through, 
Many are holding their apples for s2, 
and will undoubtedly get it, as there is 
a sharp advance all along the line. The 
fruit is keeping well. 

—The officers and directors of the Hal 
lowell national banks are as follows: 
Hallowell National—Board of Directors: 
John Graves, A. D. Knight, B. F. War- 
ner, J. F. Bodwell, J. W. Church. 
ident, John Graves. Cashier, W. HI, 
Perry. Northern National—Board of i- 
rectors: Jas, H. Leigh, Ben Tenney, ©, L, 
Spaulding, Lendall Titcomb, John H, 
Lord. President, Jas. H. Leigh. 
ier, Geo. A. Safford. 

—Mrs. Dr. Dunn of Waterville had a 
narrow escape from a very serious acci- 
dent the other afternoon, The grocery- 
man had brought some potatoes, which 


Cash- 


he left in the usual place, at the top of 
the cellar stairs. One or two of the 
tubers, however, rolled down on the 


steps below and were allowed to remain 
there. Mrs. Dunn started to go down 
stairs and stepping on one of the pota- 
toes, fell the entire length of the stairs, 
She escaped fortunately, however, for be- 
yond a few severe bruises she was not 
injured. 

—Our Readfield correspondent writes: 
The funeral of Mrs. Jennie Coleman, 
wife of George Coleman, occurred Tues- 
day afternoon, Jan. 8th, at their home at 
Readtield depot.—Hartwell Hunton fell 
from the great beams in their barn, 
Thursday, and severely injured his back. 
—W. K. Atkinson and wife have moved 
in with W. G. Hunton and family. He 
will begin immediately to rebuild.—The 
band entertainment was well attended, 
and very successful.—The Good Tem- 
plars are enjoying their new hall.—Geo. 
E. Coleman will spend the winter with 
his sister, Mrs. Merrill, in Solon.—Apple 
buyers are plenty, paying $2 per barrel. 

—Hallowell hasn’t all the old people 
in Kennebec county, but it has a good 
many. One of the most energetic is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Good, who is 93 years old, and 
Wednesday, walked up town from her 
home on Loudon hill, where she resides 
with her daughter, Mrs. Samuel Walker, 
for the purpose of ordering coal. Friends 
offered to transact the business for her, 
but she firmly refused any assistance, 
preferring todo it herself. Mrs. Good 
was born in Dublin, Ireland. She has 
been a member of the Methodist church 
in Hallowell over 60 years. Mrs. Seavey, 
the mother of Geo. H. Seavey, passed her 
93d birthday, Wednesday. Mrs. Seavey 
is another of our wonderfully active old 
people. She is as spry as a young lady. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


During the pendency of the appeal, 
Barrett Potter of Brunswick and Seth 
M. Carter of Lewiston have been ap- 
pointed Special Administrators on the 
estate of Algernon 8S. Wright of Wayne. 
George B. James of Boston, Mass., was 
appointed Trustee under the will of Wm. 
B. Grant of Gardiner. Celia F. Coombs 
of Randolph was appointed Administra- 
trix on estate of Wm. B. Coombs of 
Randolph. Walter C. Carpenter of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., was appointed Administra- 
tor on estate of Gilbert H. Carpenter of 
Waterville. Henry W. Golder of Bel- 
grade was appointed Administrator on 
estate of Martha J. Conlon, formerly 





Martha J. Clark of Belgrade. Alton A. 
Morrison of Augusta, Administrator on 
estate of Simon Morrison of Augusta. 
Catherine E. Woodward of Augusta, Ad- 
ministrator on estate of Elizabeth A. 
Woodward of Augusta. W. W. Norcross 
of Readfield, Administrator on estate of 
Joshua B. Winslow of Readtield. 


Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of Mary T. Getchell of Waterville: Ellen 
T. Reed and Mary C. Carleton of Water- 
ville appointed Executrices. Of Joseph 
E. Stevens of Oakland; Susan A. Stevens 
of Oakland, appointed Executrix. Of 
Bainbridge Crowell of Oakland; Mary A. 
Crowell of Oakland appointed Executrix. 
Of Aaron Jobnson of China; W. W. 
Washburn of China appointed Executor. 
Of Helen A. Morton of Augusta; Lendall 
Titeomb of Augusta appointed Executor. 
Of Thomas W. McLaughlin of China; 
Eugene B. McLaughlin of China appoint- 
ed Executor. Of Sarah J. Leighton of 
Monmouth; no letters to issue. 

George A. Clark of Belgrade was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Vesta M. Clark and 
Dana L. L. Clark of Belgrade. Daniel 
Driscoll of Sidney and €. L. Andrews of 
Gardiner were appointed Guardians of 
Bertha M. Loring of Sidney. 

John R. Flagg of Winslow was given 
leave to adopt Nettie Flagg, a girl of the 
age of 16 years. 

In the Insolvency Court, Manley Mor- 
rison of Clinton was chosen Assignee of 
the estate of Henry Winn of Clinton; 
Emery O. Bean of Readfield, Assignee of 
the estate of J. H. Black of Readfield, 
and W. D. Whitney of Gardiner, Assignee 
of the estate of H. A. Brick of Gardiner. 





The new Odd Fellows hall at Cooper's 
Mills was dedicated last Friday evening: 
A large number of Odd Fellows from 
Augusta, Hallowell, Gardiner, Jefferson, 
Waldoboro and other places took part 12 
the dedicatory exercises. The services 
were conducted by Grand Master Adams 
of Belfast, and Grand Marshal Dyer; 
assisted by members from Asylum Lodge 
of this city. The new hall is 30 by 50 ft 
The building is two stories and a_ half. 
The hall is on the second story, finely fit 
ted with lodge furniture, etc. The bam 
quet hall is on the first floor, and is the 
full size of the building, with the excep 
tion of a small room where the dishes, 
etc., of the lodge are kept. The dedic® 
tion was followed by a banquet a0 
speech-making. 


Mr. Edward, C. Swett of Portland 
is now at work preparing a series 
of lectures on picturesque Maine, 
which he will soon deliver, illu® 
trated with views of the sea shore, 
islands, mountains, rivers, lakes and i 
land scenery of the State. The first lec 
ture will be given in Portland some time 
in February, then a few places in the 





State will be visited, after which thé 
principal cities in the East and West. 
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has been formed in Guil- 


A company he woolen mills at North 


ford to operate t 


Dexter. 


EZ, R. Luce, postmaster at New Vine- 


rd, an active member of the York 
aeaty bar, and a highly respected citi- 
= died last week of the grippe and 
typhoid pneumonia, aged forty-four. 
Hon. Eben Woodbury of Houlton, who 
has been confined to his home for many 
eks past and has been.a great sufferer, 
i so far recovered as to be able to take 


short walks out of doors. 


Susan, a 
ot cherryfield, died Sunday afternoon 


‘niuries received in a folding bed 
arty at Millbridge, Saturday morn- 
- She was 63 years old, 

Secretary Herbert, on Monday, ap- 
ointed Fred Knowlton of Maine Deputy 
Commissioner of Navigation, vice Thom- 
as B. Sanders of Maine reduced to a 


clerkship. . 
At a meeting of the Lewiston Mill 
stockholders, Wednesday, it was voted 


to issue foul hundred thousand dollars 
of preferred stock. This, it is expected, 
will extinguish the indebtedness and 
ive adequate capital to resume business. 
The store of the Booth Bros. and 
Hurricane Isle Granite Company at Long 
Cove, Tenant's Harbor, was broken into 
some time between Saturday night and 


“ 


g 


Monday morning, and several dollars of 
loose change taken. 

The Grand Jury in the Superior Court 
of Cumberland county, Friday morning, 
reported au indictment for the murder 
of Byron G, Coburn at Gorham against 


James Lewis. Lewis was arraigned in 
court, Saturday, and pleaded not guilty. 
The trial will soon take place. 


These patents have been granted 
Maine inventors: Mary H. Blaisdell, 
Lewiston, fly-sereen for windows, doors, 
ete.; Harry M. Cushing, H. F. Brown 
and J. Stowell, Freeport, cementing 
apparatus ; Horace O. Farrar, Oakland, 
machine for cleaning warps. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 


noted Society of the Explorers of the 
Upper Kennebee will be held in the fa- 
mous old Hotel Heselton at Skowhegan, 
Feb. 6, and an exceptionally interesting 
occasion is anticipated. This society 
was formed a quarter of a century ago, 
and these annual dinners have become a 
feature. 

Mrs. Sarah, widow of Leonard C. Stet- 
son, was found dead at the foot of the 
cellar stairs at her home at Gleason 
street, Thomaston, Tuesday morning of 
last week. The stairs and her clothing 
were on fire, and a broken lamp near by 
told the story. Mrs. Stetson arose to get 
breakfast and evidently fell down stairs. 
She was 73 years old and leaves three 
grown-up children. 

In the Supreme Court at Machias, 
Wednesday, Russell O. Fish was convict- 
ed of manslaughter. Fish was indicted 
at this term for the shooting of John W. 
Burns in October last, having mistaken 
him in the moonlight for a bear. The 
fact of the homicide was admitted, the 
only question being whether the defend- 
ants carelessness and negligence were 
such as to charge him with manslaugh- 
ter. Sentence will be imposed later. 

A cablegram, Thursday morning, an- 
nounced the death in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, of Aaron L. Dennison, the ‘‘Father 
of American watch making,’ and the 
man in whose genius originated the 
present mammoth American watch fac- 
tory and its off-shoot, the great factory 
at Elgin, Ill. Mr. Dennison was born 
March 12, 1845, Freeport, Maine. He 
was the first person to begin the busi- 
ness of watch making in America. Mr. 
Dennison had resided in England more 
than a decade of years. 


Young Thomas Baroni, an Italian, has 
for some time past earned a few pennies 
on the Lewiston branch road playing the 
violin. He lost his left leg some two 
years ago in an accident, but Tuesday he 
came near losing his life. Conductor 
Harmon’s train was making up at the 
Junction, Tuesday, and young Baroni 
was asked to make a coupling between 
two flatcars. This he attempted to do 
from the top of one of the cars. Fortu- 
nately the cars stopped in a few feet or 
Baroni would have been killed. His 
other leg was badly jammed. 


The following sentences were an- 
nounced by Judge Emery at Saco, Fri- 
day: Willis M. Lucas, York, malicious 
mischief, eighteen months in the State 
prison; Herbert W. Lord and Peter Cote, 
North Berwick, breaking and entering, 
one year in Portland work jail; Joseph 
Lajoie, Biddeford, larceny, three counts, 
fourteen months in Portland work jail; 
Alphonso Hill, Berwick, assault and 
sattery, six months in Portland work 
jail; Mrs, Benjamin Dalton, Old Orchard, 


and James Quarter, Biddeford, nuisance, 
eight months in Portland work jail. 

In the case of the estate of the late 
Roscoe L. Bowers of Saco vs. the New 


York Life Insurance Company, to. com- 
pel the payment of a life policy of $10,- 
“0 on Bowers’ life, Judge Putnam 
has rendered a decision for the insur- 
ance Company, and they will not have to 
pay the policy. When Bowers died the 
Premium was overdue, and on_ this 
ground the payment of the policy was 
tefused. The estate claims that when 
the policy was taken out it was the 
understanding of the deceased that the 
clause allowing thirty days grace should 
‘nserted. No such clause is in the 
Policy however, 
a. fifteenth course of lectures of the 
; edical School of Maine opened at Bow- 
0in College Thursday, with promise of 
4 large attendance. The introductory 
— was delivered at 3 o’clock Thurs- 
lin” in Memorial Hall, by Professor Wil- 
~ B. Moulton, M. D., of Portland. 
resident Hyde, in introducing the Pro- 
-— cordially welcomed all to the 
a ool. He stated that the coming 
a had been extended to 26 weeks, 
~ for this and other reasons the course 
ould be more complete and beneficial 
n any previous. The laboratories in 
*Mary F. S. Searles science building, 
ret: occupied for the first time in the 
a ‘ng term, will furnish unsurpassed 
ist vee for special courses in chem- 





GLAD TIDINGS TO THE SICK. 


Dr A. H. Flower, the Boston Specialis 
v0 visit our State in a few days. His roe 
ous Cures for many years have attract- 
dae attention. The outcasts of 
bin as and incurables will flock to see 
= a he doctor loves his profession 
pone A ves his patients that conscientious, 
th nal attention which means so much 
vill . — Those needing treatment 
at th v3 ad to know they can consult him 
amt ollowing places: Bangor, Penob- 
ville mse Tuesday, Jan. 22; Water- 
3-2 wood Hotel, Wednesday, Jan. 
94° L. ast, Crosby Inn, Thursday, Jan. 
an riser Exchange Hotel, Friday, 
ar ay, Ja — Falinouth House, Sat- 
ted ba H. Flower’s remarkable cures 
lagn ‘ marvelous intuitive gift for 
. inthe disease make him sought 
: a rm most serious and complicated 
to get oat sick and afflicted who want 
two-cent and keep well, should send a 
Holyok Stamp to Dr. A. H. Flower, 16 
book, ree’ Boston, Mass., for his new 
bring a ~- Path to Health.” This will 
a ine and help to every sick- 
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Fryeburg, Maine. 


Rheumatism. 





In Hands and Arms—Helpless 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Proved the Best 
Medicine Ever Taken. 


“©. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

“Dear Sirs:—I had rheumatism in my right 
hand and arm; for three months I could not 
put my hand to my head. I have been taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and know it is the 
best. medicine for my case. My wife no 
longer has to dress and undress me, for 
I can now use my hands and arms and am 
writing this letter, holding the pen in my right 
hand. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done more for 
me than any of the nine doctors who have 
treated me and itis the best building up medi- 
cine I have ever taken. I am almost 75 years 


Hood’s*""Cures 


old. Ican truly say Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
best medicine for me for it keeps me healthy 


and well, so I shall continue to take it and reo- 
ommend it to others whenever I can.””’ ALFRED 
BENTON, Fryeburg, P. O. address, Lovell, Maine. 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil- 
fousness, sick headache and constipation. 25¢, 





MAINE LEGISLATURE. 

In Senate, Thursday, Mr. Wood of 
Kennebec presented a bill to be referred 
to the Kennebec delegation, which pro- 
vides that the Register of Deeds for Ken- 
nebec county shall receive an annual sal- 
ary of $1500 and an additional allowance 
of $800 for clerk hire, said salary to be 
paid from the county treasury and to be 
instead of the fees now provided by law, 
which fees shall be paid into the county 
treasury for the use of said county. 

Petition presented by Selectmen of 
Brighton, asking for leave to surrender 
their town charter. Act presented: To 
establish a normal school at Houlton, 
presented by Mr. Shaw. An appropria- 
tion for each of the next two years of 
$70,000 for State pensions is asked for. 

In House, Thursday, resolve presented 
appropriating $30,000 for the Central 
Maine Hospital at Portland. 

Mr. Lane of Augusta introduced an 
order to refer that portion of the Gov- 
ernor’s message relating to the State 
liquor agency to the Committee on Legal 
Affairs, with power to call for persons 
and papers. This was tabled and an or- 
der from the Senate referring the Gov- 
ernor’s message to appropriate commit- 
tees, was passed. 

Mr. Merrill of Portland presented an 
order requiring the educational commit- 
tee to inquire into the expediency of 
building a dormitory for the deaf and 
dumb children of the State attending the 
Portland school for the deaf. 

Mr. Twitchell of Bath, presented a re- 
solve containing a protest to Congress 
against free ship legislation and it was 
given two readings and passed to be en- 
grossed. It also received a passage in 
the Senate. 

The session of both branches was 
brief, Friday morning. In the Sete, 
a bill offered by Mr. Nickerson of Lin- 
coln, changed the name of the Glidden 
Water, Illuminating & Power Co. to the 
Village Water Company, and extending 
the time of its charter two years. An- 
other act presented by the same Senator, 
struck out from the law regulating the 
protection of the alewive fishery in the 
Damariscotta river, the words “a line 
drawn east and west across said river at 
a point one-half of a mile north of Goose 
Rock,” and substituting ‘‘the bridge be- 
tween the villages of New Castle and 
Damariscotta,” and making the penalty 
for the violation of the law $200 instead 
of $20. 

Adjourned to Tuesday morning. 

In House, Friday, Mr. McCullough of 
Calais, put in a resolve to appropriate 
for the Passamaquoddy Indians the sum 
of $2000 in addition to the appropria- 
tions for 1893 and 1894. Mr. Coffin of 
Bangor introduced a bill amending the 
Special Laws of 1850, referring to the 
European & North American Railway, so 
that the bond of the treasurer may be 
fixed at $20,000 instead of $50,000. 

Adjourned to Monday. 

In House, Monday, Mr. Hutchinson of 
Auburn put in a bill on insurance. This 
bill is to repeal chapters 285 and 286 of 
the Laws of 1893. These are commonly 
known as the co-insurance and anti- 
compact laws. By them co-insurance is 
forbidden, and fire insurance companies 
are prohibited from entering into any 
compact with a view to regulating rates. 

Mr. Bishop of Sangerville put in a bill 
to amend the fifth paragraph of sec. 6 of 
chap. 6 of the Revised Statutes so that 
neat cattle to the age of 18 months may 
be exempt from taxation. The law at 
present exempts them only to the age of 
6 months, the same as mules, horses, 
swine and sheep. . 

Mr. Millett of Gorham presented a re- 
solve appropriating $15,000 for 1895, and 
a like sum for 1896, for the erection and 
maintenance of a boarding house in con- 
nection with the Gorham Normal School. 

In convention of both branches, on 
Tuesday, William P. Frye was unani- 
mously reélected United States Senator 
for the term of six years. 

In Senate a bill was presented by Mr. 
Marston of Somerset, to incorporate Ed- 
ward J. Lawrence, Amos F. Gerald, 
Stephen A. Nice, Charles A. Phillips in- 
to the Fairfield Loan & Trust Co., capi- 
tal stock, $50,000. 

Mr. Day putina bill authorizing the 
cities of Bangor at the expiration of the 
charter of the Bangor Bridge Co., to pur- 
chase the property for $50,000 or for 
such sum as it may be valued at by 
three men, one chosen by cities of Ban- 
gor and Brewer, but a non-resident of 
those cities, one by the Bridge Co., and 
one to be appointed by the justice of the 
supreme court. Until such settlement 
the present rate of tolls shall be main- 
tained. The proprietors of the Bangor 
bridge ask for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Savage introduced a bill in rela- 
tion to liens upon buildings and lots. 
This provides that all such liens may be 
enforced by a bill in equity instead of by 
suit at law, and that the judge may hear 
all liens at the same time. 

In House, Tuesday, Mr. Hill of Port- 
land, presented a measure which pro- 
vides that dealers in gasoline and illum- 
inating oils may have their trademarks 
on cans and receptacles registered; also 
that any one ore on these marks 

y fine or imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. Winslow of Portland introduced 
aresolve to appropriate $1000 for the 
use of the department of the W. C. T. U., 
for securing homes for homeless children. 

Mr. McCullough of Calais presented a 
bill for the appointment of State detec- 





tives providing that the Governor shall 
not appoint more than 16 in number. It 


provides for the appointment of a State 
or district police force; that the Gov- 
ernor may appoint not more than 16 
State detectives. These district police 
shall have the power of police constables 
except the service of civil processes, po- 
lice officers and watchmen. Each such 
officer shall give a bond in the sum of 
$3000 within ten days from the date of 
his appointment. Each officer shall re- 
ceive a salary of not more than $60 a 
month and fees additional, and shall 
make under oath a quarterly statement 
of all moneys he receives and pays out. 
For receiving directly or indirectly any 
reward, gift or gratuity any officer shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $100 
or imprisonment of not over three 
months and be dishonorably discharged. 

In the Senate, Wednesday, an act was 
presented to regulate the crossings on 
the Bangor & Aroostook railroad. 

In the House, Wednesday, a bill was 
presented known as the standard policy 
insurance measure. It is the measure 
drawn and advocated by Insurance Com- 
missioner Carr. All the insurance com- 
panies doing business in Maine will have 
to provide uniform policies. So that 
however many policies a person may 
have on his property they will all read 
alike. This system has been tried in 
Massachusetts for ten years with great 
success, 

Both branches met in convention at 
noon, and compared the record of the 
votes for U. S. Senator, and proclama- 
tion was made of the fact that William 
P. Frye of Lewiston had been elected U. 
S. Senator. 

Notes. 

E. C. Milliken, Portland, has been re- 
elected pension agent, and N. S. Purin- 
ton reélected messenger to the Governor 
and Council. 

A hearing on the matter of an Eastern 
Maine Insane Hospital is to be given by 
the joint committee in Representatives’ 
Hall, Tuesday, Jan. 22, at 2.30 P. M. 

Gen. Neal Dow contemplates asking 
the legislature to increase the penalty 
for liquor selling to a fine of $500 and 
imprisonment for one year. The legis- 
lature will do well to let the liquor law 
alone. Enforce the law we have. In- 
creasing the penalties won’t enforce the 
law. 

The Committee on Military Affairs 
will ask the legislature for an increase of 
$7000 for the militia over that of two 
years ago. It is necessary to maintain 
the militia, but in these dull times is it 
necessary to make this additional appro- 
priation? We hear that a portion of it is 
to increase the salaries of certain officials. 

The Educational and Agricultural 
committee will accompany the State 
College committee in their visit to the 
college at Orono. The visit will be 
made on Friday of this week, leaving by 
special train at 7.00 A. M. 





GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Orchard Grange, East Parsonsfield, 
held its regular meeting at Grange Hall, 
Friday evening, Jan. 11, with forty-six 
members present. Conferred the third 
and fourth degrees on two members, 
after which they all partook of an oyster 
supper. After the supper the installa- 
tion of officers took place. The follow- 
ing officers were installed: 

Master—J. M. Merrill. 

Overseer —S. F. Berry. 

Lecturer—A. O. Smart. 

Steward—C. E. Weeks. 

Assistant Steward—E. M. Dearborn. 

Chaplain—Olive Dearborn. 

Treasurer—I. B. Weeks. 

Secretary—Emma M. Dearborn. 

Gate Keeper—J. O. Johnson. 

Pomona—Vilette M. Durgin. 

Ceres—Mertie E. Weeks. 

Flora—Eliza Lord. 

Lady Assistant Steward—L. Mand 
Mudgett. 

We have added five new members the 
past month with more applications for 
membership. 

—Canton Grange officers: 

Master—W. W. Rose. 

Overseer—A. F. Russell. 

Steward—Wm. Sopher. 

Assistant Steward— Horace Gibbs. 

Chaplain—T. E. Ryerson. 

Treasurer— Chas. W. Walker. 

Secretary—Sarah E. Rose. 

Gate Keeper—Sam’] Burbank. 

Pomona—lIva Russell. 

Flora—Grace Jones. 

Ceres—Mrs. A. F. Russell. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs, Horace 
Gibbs. 

Trustees—E. E. Fuller, Dana Pollard, 
Oscar Hayford. 

Our Grange is in a good healthy con- 
dition; have a goodly number out at 
every meeting, and all appear willing to 
do their parts, believing that ‘United 
we stand, divided we fall.’”’ Have new 
members at nearly every meeting. The 
Lecturer has a programme to work 
from when we do not have degrees to 
confer. Voted to adopt the pine cone 
as our State flower. Our Master gave 
an account of himself at Bangor, and 
the doings of the State Grange. The 
small traders of our back towns are 
beginning to learn that the grangers 
have brains in their heads if they are 
covered up with hay seed; and large 
traders in the big cities know that the 
Grange’s cash for a car load of flour or 
feed is all right. 

—Dexter Grange held an all-day ses- 
sion on Saturday, Jan. 12th, a large dele- 
gation of invited guests from Corinna, 
Garland, Exeter and Riverside Granges 
being present. The morning session was 
devoted to conferring the third and 
fourth degrees to a class of thirteen. At 
noon a recess was called to partake of a 
harvest feast, after which the officers 
were installed by Past Master Mayo of 
Garland Grange. Remarks by Worthy 
Master L. W. Jose. Address of welcome 
by Sister L. W. Jose. Response by 
Bro. Dearborn of Twilight Grange, Cor- 
rinna. Following this, a short pro- 
gramme was presented, consisting of 
vocal and instrumental music, recitations, 
&c. Remarks by visiting members, and 
a very pleasant social time was enjoyed 
by all, and long to be remembered. 
Dexter Grange has just closed a very 
prosperous year’s work, both in member- 
ship and financially. 

—The programme for the February ses- 
sion of Androscoggin Pomona Grange will 
be as follows: Time, first Wednesday; 
place, Crowley’s Junction; programme 
for forenoon, conferring fifth degree; 
afternoon session, music by choir; re- 
corder, Alice M. Jackson; article on the 
education of girls, by Sister E. P. Knowl- 
ton; song, Sister Walter Rose; poem on 
agriculture, written by Mrs. Reed, to be 
read by Sister Z. T. Newell; talk upon 
Alaska, by H. A. Wentworth; music by 
choir; paper, Sister H. A. Whitman. 
—Officers elect of Readfield Grange 
were installed last Saturday, by Brdther 
D. H. Thing, assisted by Bro. J, O. Fel- 
lows of Starling Grange. The fourth 
degree was conferred in the forenoon. 
A good number of patrons were present 
from Starling Grange by invitation, and 
their company was greatly enjoyed. 
Remarks for the good of the order were 
made by Master A. T. Clifford, Bro. R. 
Russell and Bro. W. S. Macomber of 
Readfield. Grange, and Brothers D. H. 
Thing, J. H. True, Isaac Mason and 
Philbrook of Starling Grange. An invi- 
tation was received from Starling to 
visit them in an all day meeting on 
Wednesday, Jan. 23, which many will 
endeavor to do. 

—Our friends throughout the State 
will understand that having published 
the names of officers of the Granges, 
when they were elected, we cannot af- 


Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
OLD TIMES IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


BY MRS. C. G. (BAKER) FURBISH. 


Dear Mr. Editor: The convening of 
our State legislature at Augusta brings 
to mind that body of 1836—the last 
session that my father, Col. Thomas 
Baker of Portland, was Messenger of the 
House of Representatives, a place he had 
filled for 18 years. He had two assist- 
ants and a page—my brother John, now 
dead. I have a good many letters that 
my father wrote me from Augusta, in 
36, as in his leisure hours he assisted 
Dr. Jackson, who had been making a 
geological survey of our State, and was 
classifying and arranging a cabinet of 
his findings. The doctor gave a course 
of lectures in Augusta, and father wrote 
a synopsis of each to me, as he wished 
his children to know something of the 
geology of our State. I got so inter- 
ested in the subject that I gladly at- 
tended the doctor’s lectures in Portland, 
to which he gave father a family ticket. 
A few years after my father’s death, I 
spent a fortnight with my sister in 
Augusta, and had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the State House and seeing the 
geological cabinet. Mr. Johnson was 
then Secretary of State, and my sister’s 
husband, Samuel L. Harris, Assistant 
Secretary. Is the geological cabinet still 
kept at the State House? 

I have just been reading one of my 
father’s letters from Augusta, dated 
March 27th, 1836. I give the ending: 

“We talk of rising next Thursday, but 








Iam alittle inclined to think we shall’ 


have tostay until next week. The 
House has very boisterous sessions about 
the banks. I believe 47 banks have 
asked for charters or additional capital. 
The bills have been on the Speaker's 
table for the past three or four days, and 
one member says if he can’t get the 
bank be wants, he will véte against 
another; and some say they will vote 
against all if they try to get charters for 
all; and the members fret and scold in 
their speeches, and in some cases call 
one another mean, dirty puppies in the 
aisles of the House, even threatening to 
kick, &c. What will be the end of this 
I don’t know, but I fear there will be 
much trouble yet. 
From your loving father, 
THOMAS BAKER.” 

The above is not anice description, 
although a true one, of the old time 
legislators of Maine. But let us hope 
that those of 1895 are men of different 
calibre, who will not disgrace their con- 
stituents. I know the legislators that 
went from Portland in those days were 
good men and true; but all, all are gone. 

Eliot. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW TO BUILD A BARN CELLAR. 


BY L. H. B. 


As barn cellars are being discussed at 
some length, and by some are not con- 
sidered of much importance, I would 
like to give the readers of the Maine 
Farmer a description of a cellar that I 
helped construct the past summer. 
Having had occasion to build a barn last 
July, to replace the one burned by light- 
ning, the first thing considered was a 
better location for a cellar, as the old 
one was walled in on three sides, and 
thus furnishing poor light and poorer 
ventilation, which is one of the most 
essential points to be considered. 

A site was selected afew rods south 
of the old one, which was entirely above 
ground, and one which will always be 
dry—another very essential point, for 
a wet cellar is anwisance, and should 
never be tolerated. The east end was 
walled up to the floor, in order to fug- 
nish a driveway to the barn; both sidés 
and the west end were framed down to 
the ground, with a good stone under- 
pinning under the ground sill. On the 
south side are two doors, 12 feet wide, 
and one on the north side, same width. 
Posts are left out in two bins across the 
cellar, thus giving perfect freedom with 
ateam under the barn. Windows are 
placed in every bin on the north side, 
and in two bins on the south side. 
There are also two in the west end, thus 
furnishing perfect light and ventilation 
at all times; also furnishing plenty of 
room for storing all kinds of farming 
tools and carriages, as the depth (9 feet) 
is such that you can drive in and turn 
with a hayrack, At the west end of the 
barn is the slip where the cattle come 
down from the lean-to to the water, which 
isin the northwest corner. Hogs are kept 
on the manure piles at all times, and in 
this manner all the fertilizing material 
from the lean-to above is saved, and 
nothing lost. 

When a barn cellar is properly con- 
structed, I believe it to be the most 
economical manure saver that can be 
devised on the farm. And I do not 
think it will be injurious to either stock 
or hay, or anything else stored over it. 

South Turner. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLE CROP ON THE KENNEBEC AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


BY H. G. ABBOTT. 


Mr. Editor: From the first opening 
of the apple blossom to the packing and 
shipping of the apple up to the present 
time to the different parts of the world, 
much has been said and written concern- 
ing the cause of the scab on the apple 
and the remedy forthesame. But there 
still remains a difference of opinion 
among the best minds of farmers, not on- 
ly in Maine but in other States. One por- 
tion believe that ifa heavy cold north- 
east wind attended with rain occurs at 
the time the blossom is opening, it des- 
troys the pollen, ora portion of it, and 
thereby produces an imperfect apple. 
Another portion of equally intelligent 
people scout the idea and claim that it 
is an insect, and that nothing but spray- 
ing will prevent the scab on the apple. 

Mr. Albert Cook of Vassalboro has 15 
acres of apple trees which produced this 
year 700 barrels of first quality of ap- 
ples, mostly Baldwins, which he is now 
shipping to Liverpool and London. His 
yield was about the average of past 
years, but the quality and size is above 
the average. He ships from Portland to 
his agent at his own risk. He is holdicg 
back a few carloads for a higher market. 

His brother, E. H. Cook, has also 15 
acres adjoining his brother’s, from which 
he has usually harvested 500 barrels. 
This year he got only 150 bushels. 
This orchard was injured by the scab. 
Mr. E. H. Cook has bought largely in 
New Hampshire and is now shipping 
from Augusta and Vassalboro. 

Your correspondent is informed that 
J. Pope & Co. of Manchester, who have 
for years past been ahead in the apple 
business and last year had over 3000 bar- 
rels, this year had only fifteen barrels. 
But notwithstanding the damage by the 
scab, Mr. Cook informs your corres- 
pondent that this year in Maine is the 
largest in the history of the apple crop 
and that they keep well and stand ship- 
ping well. The price per barrel last 
year was $2.00; this year $1.50 to the 
farmer. Vassalboro shipped last year 
forty car loads this year seventy-five. 
This will be another boom for Maine 
and will give to the farmers encourag- 
ment to look well to their apple trees. 

North Vassalboro. 


If you are tired taking the large old- 
fashioned griping pills, try Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills, and take some comfort. A 











ford space to repeat them on their in- 
stallation. 


man ean’t stand ev thing. One a 
dose. wo ” ” 





For the Maine Farme1. 
MAINE AND THE MAINE LAW. 


BY ELLA HARRIS STRATTON, 


As a daughter of the old Pine Tree 
State and a resident of a Massachusetts 
town which has voted high license, I ask 
a chance to tell some things which I 
know to be true—some things which 
have not been learned by hearsay when 
upon a vacation tour. 

I cannot tell you with what a thrill of 
horror I noticed, almost as soon as we 
entered the State of Mass., a boy, appar- 
ently not more than ten years of age, 
lying beside the track. ‘Only a little 
over the bay,” a passenger said carelessly. 
That was my initiation into the province 
of high license, although it is against 
such license to sell to boys, I am told. 

Although the most of my life had 
been spent within eighteen miles of the 
New Brunswick line, beyond which 
liquor was as free as the water of the St. 
John river, I had never seen a boy or a 
woman drunk—nay, more, I had never 
known of but one woman of whom it 
was even hinted that they partook of the 
cup which intoxicates. That may prove 
that Maine women as arule, are higher 
morally than others. Since living in 
Massachusetts I cannot say that I have 
not seen such sights. 

Now for an example of facts and 
figures. The first year that we lived in 
Medway our tax was $16 on a thousand. 
Then it was a non-license town, but the 
law was not enforced owing to the fact 
that a faction of foreign poll tax payers 
of the rum interests predominated. That 
same faction voted for and procured high 
license. Result—the taxes were $221.5 
per thousand, and the schools were closed 
in January for along vacation because 
there was not money to run them! 

One noble, impulsive man immediately 
placed a placard upon his shop which be- 
gan: ‘“‘High license! Saloons, but no 
schools! This is a rum town!’ He 
aroused the anger of the saloon keepers 
and placed his buildings in peril by his 
action, but he deserves the respect and 
gratitude of all right minded citizens. 

The trouble does not stop with the in- 
creased taxes. Under the protection of 
a high license, these men, who win their 
profit from the destroyed manhood 
of their fellow men, proceed to 
make ther places of business as 
attractive and alluring as_ possible. 
Old drinkers would find them out 
in a cellar or any other filthy den, but 
the boys must be drawn in to furnish a 
fresh revenue, when the older ones are 
killed off by tremens, or sunk so low in 
poverty that they are no longer profit- 
able patrons. Therefore, warm, com- 
fortable rooms are fitted up with pic- 
tures, brilliant lights, colored glasses, 
and courteous, white aproned waiters. 
Innocent games are brought in to do 
their part of the destruction. Is the 
danger increased? 

Some people will have liquor, you say? 
Yes, but if they skulk in darkness, away 
from the searching rays ot a law like our 
old Maine law, they cannot do the harm 
to our boys that they can under the pro- 
tection of a high license, which protects 
them in destroying our dear ones for time 
and eternity. ° 

Do faint hearted temperance (?) people 
tell you that high license will put down 
petty kitchen rum shops? Ah, that is 
another snare cunningly laid for the feet 
of prohibitionists by the ram power—but 
the devil! ; 

For several years the town of Holliston, 
just two anda half miles from us, has 
been non-license. Last year a discour- 
aged temperance worker told me that 
they would not oppose license at the 
next vote, that they thought that those 
who paid license would do more to en- 
force their law than the officers did! 

Result. Three saloons were licensed, 
but almost at the begimning they broke 
their contract by selling on Sunday, and 
the twenty-three petty rum shops were 
immediately re-opened with the declara- 
tion that they would keep quiet if let 
alone, They are let alone, for a floating 
population of poll tax payers govern that 
town. Isthis an argument in favor of 
Woman’s Suffrage in the interests of tem- 
perance? 

These two towns are not exceptions, 
but are true samples of alllicense towns. 
Others around us are said to be worse 
than these, but I am giving facts, not re- 
peating what I have not seen, High li- 
cense does increase the danger to our 
sons and daughters. It does not increase 
the enforcement of prohibition laws. It 
increases taxes and poverty also. It 
weakens the school system and last, but 
not least, it is the best hope of the saloon 
keeper at the present time. 

Rev. J. M. Wyman speaks with truth 
when he says that the sons and daugh- 
ters of Maine everywhere speak with 
pride of the Maine law. How truly, he 
does not know himself, unless he has 
lived for a season surrounded by high 
license in a license State. 

The rum faction fear it with revenge- 
ful anger, even while they speak of it 
with contempt. They show this plainly 
whenever they engage in a discussion 
with its champions. If the amendment 
is to be again submitted to the poople of 
Maine, itis atime when every son and 
daughter of Maine should be watchful 
and earnest. Wedo not deal with hon- 
est, out-spoken foes, but with crafty, 
cunning, under-handedness, and should 
remember that there is éne ever ready to 
clothe his with a fair semblance of truth! 

The eyes of exiled ones look with 
eager interest to their native State, with 
a constant prayer that she shall ever be 
as she now is, foremost in the temper- 
ance ranks. Let the Maine Legislature 
dwell upon this fact, ‘‘Every man is his 
brother’s keeper. The Lord will 
not hold him guiltless.” 








MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Rev. Mr. Owen, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Houlton has been in Bangor in 
consultation with the Bangor Baptists 
regarding the raising of funds to pay for 
the remodelling of the church. He has 
started. out to. secure $3,500 in Maine if 
possible and will doubtless be successful 
in his task. The church has been practi- 
cally rebuilt and is now a handsome and 
commodious structure. 

Rev. J. J. Blair, formerly pastor of the 
Congregational church in Rockland, is 
to be installed as pastor of the Walling- 
ford, Conn. Congregational church, Jan. 


30. 

Portland expects to see work begun 
upon a new hundred thousand dollar Y. 
M. C. A. building before the close of the 
year. The building will be five stories 
high, containing a gymnasium, parlors, 
reading rooms, &c., on the first two floors, 
a commodious hall on the third floor, 
school rooms, dormitories, &c., on 
the two upper floors. 

The Salvation Army at Bangor are 
having quite a rousing revival lately and 
have had several good cases of conver- 
sion. 

Sometime ago the Methodist church 
of Portland, under the charge of Rev. 
George D. Lindsay and the Congrega- 
tional church over which Rev. A. H. 
Wright is pastor, arranged for union 
meetings. The success of these meet- 
ings is attracting attention all over the 
city. The members of the churches are 
no longer Methodists or Congregational- 
ists, but they are Christians working to- 
ward the same generalend. And it is 
by abolishing sectional lines, by all men 
working in unison for a common object, 
that results are to be obtained. 





Salt rheum with its intense itching, 
dry, hot skin is cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, because it purifies the blood. 


GREASED FOR THE OCCASION. 


——— 


A homely but wise philosopher once 





are not put on, and thé downward course 








Weak Lungs 


are generally the result of neg- 
lected coughs and a run-down 
constitution. Bronchitis and 
consumption cannot be success- 
fully resisted while the cough 
lasts and the system is in a weak 
and impoverished condition. A 
food-medicine, or in other words 








checked, loss of flesh and strength must 
This leaves the system in so weak 
a condition that bronchitis and consumption 
find an easy prey. But if taken in time, 
and the right means employed to check this 
downward tendency, these disastrous results 


may be avoided. The time is xow, the right 
means, Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, the 
modern remedy for throat and lung troubles 
and all wasting diseases. 

Any one sending a stamp to the Angier 
Chemical Co., Irvington Street, Boston, will 
receive two valuable books free. 


follow. 


CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER 


superior in every 


COLDEN AWARDS 


claimed capacity. 


The United States 


Angier’s 
Petroleum [su’] 
Emulsion 


is what is needed to stop the 
cough, heal the diseased lung 
tissues, put flesh on the bones 
and build up the general health, 
thereby preventing and curing 
weak lungs, bronchitis and con- 
sumption. 50c. and $1.00. 


Read the article at the left. 



















Separator 


Was awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
on Cream Separators at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 





The United States Improved (Ohlsson Patents), illustrated above, is pronounced 


respect and wins 


at the World’s Expositions 


AND 
GOLDEN OPINIONS from every-day users. 


Cornell University Experiment Station Bulletin No. 66 shows that in a long 
series of tests the U. S. made the most thorough separation, running over its 





“Your No. 1-B Separator has done 


This is a most excellent showing.” 


is very low.” 


See what the renowned Dr. Babcock’s opinion is of the U. S.: 


most excellent work in every trial 


which we have made with it. It skims 2,000 lbs. per hour on the average, 
and the skimmed milk usually contains about one-tenth of one per cent. 


“I think for the amount of work which the machine does that the power 


BABCOCK, 


Chief Chemist Agricultural Experiment Station, 


niversity of Wisconsin. 


(It is a well known fact that Dr, Babcock never reads 
anything lower than one-tenth in using his test.) 


And we have plenty more testimonials of the same tenor. 





1@- Send for illustrated circulars for all creamery supplies. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. : : : 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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GEM, our popular magazine. 
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(IN THE ABOVE SKETCH NINE FACES ARE TO BE FOUND.) 
Ene poogriatoss of THE LADIES’ MONTHLY GEM will give a first-class 


Upright iano valued at $350.00 to the person who can first findthe nine faces, a reward 
of'a Safety Bicycle, pneumatic tires, (valued at $125.00). for the second correct answer, 
$75.00 in cash for the third correct answer, a Solid Gold Watch foreach of the next 
three correct answers,a ten dollar sold piece for the next five correct answers. 

Each contestant is to cut out the Rebus and make a cross with a lead pen ilorink on 
each of the nine faces. and send same to us with fifieen two-cent postage stamps (or 80 
cents in silver), for three months’ trial subscription to THES LabiEs: MONTHLY 


We will give to the last ten correct answere -eceived each 9 five dolar gold piece 
anda va!'uable prize will also be piven to ever © person who is able to answer the Rebus 
correctly, until one hundred have been awarded. Perfect impartiality is guaranie d 
in giving the rewards. Ps F a 

The envelope that contains correc answer bearing first posi-mark will receive the first 

} reward and the balance in order as received. 

Answer to-day, enclosing 30 cents, and you may receive a valuable prize for your 

trouble. Address 
4) LADIES’ MONTHLY CEM, Clovelend, Ohio. 
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A ma 1 boy can make 
>sfrom 40 to GO Rods 4 
day. Over 50different styles 
Catalogue Free. Address, 


KITSELMAN 6ROS., 
R'dgeville, Indiana. 


FOR SALE. 
Four full blooded St. Bernard 
pups. J. H. TAYLOR, 
2t11* Kennebunk, Me. 


FIRES-IN MAINE. 

Sunday night there was a bad fire in 
the business portion of Bath. It started 
in Harrington’s dining rooms, on Front 
street, near Elm. The building was a 
wooden one and the flames, assisted by 
the wind which was blowing a gale at 
the time, made short work of it and at- 
tacked the neighboring buildings which 
were also of wood. The stores occupied 
by J. F. Clary, confectioner, A. S. Win- 
slow, confectioner, Elvin Haggétt, bar- 
ber, W. H. Emmons, fruit, Joseph 
Nichols, boots and shoes, Hobart’s 
bakery and Swett’s drug store were in 
flames before the fire was under control. 
Loss $20,000; partially insured. 

T. H. Hussey’s plow works in North 
Berwick were burned about 4 o’clock 
Friday morning. The loss is $20,000; 
partially ae 4 The fire originated in 
the engine room, the engine having been 
used Thursday for the first time in a year. 
The heavy rain prevented the destruc- 
tion of a large portion of the village. 
Fifty men are thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


—Atarecent meeting of Manchester 
Grange, the following officers were in- 
stalled for the ensuing year: 

Master—W. H. Wing. 

Overseer—E. R. Mayo. 

Lecturer—Mrs. M. D. Mayo. 
Steward—Mrs. Etta Sampson. 
Assistant Steward—H. A. Drake. 
Chaplain— Mark Osborne. 
Treasurer—Miss Mabel M. Osborne. 
Secretary—Mrs. M. B. Osborne. 

Gate Keeper—O. F. Foster. 
Pomona—Miss Jennie Mayo. 
Flora—Mrs, Carrie Foster. 
Ceres—Mrs. S. E. Wing. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Miss Alice Mayo. 

























Our readers will notice the advertise- 
ment of the farm chemicals prepared and 
sold by the old and reliable Sagadahoc 
Fertilizer Company, Bowdoinham, Me. 
They are of the highest standard, and 
may be relied on by farmers in making 
purchases. We commend the Company 
and its goods to our farming friends. 


The births and deaths in Rockland in 
1894 were just equal—150 of each. The 








number of marriages was 112. 








Farm Chemicals, 


Muriate of Potash, Nitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Acid Phosphate, Bone Meal, 
High Grade Sulphate of Potash, 
Double Manure Salts, Kainit, 
and Dissolved Bone Black. 


OF HIGHEST STANDARD QUALITY. 
SAGADAHOC FERTILIZER C0., 


BOWDOINHAM, ME. lyll 


WHITE QAK WHEELS, 


Ww. MAKE the whole 
—Huns, SPoKEs, 
Rims and WHEELS; know 
all about the quality and 
condition of every piece 
that goes into them, We 
use nothing but ELM 
and WHITE OAK, From 
an abundance of thor- 
oughly seasoned stoc 








postal card will brin 
you our price list an 
all needed information. 


West Falmouth Mfg. Co., 
West Falmouth, Me. 
7tlit 


LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL ones WOOD STEEL 


INED. 
Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 





Power. Guaranteed * 
the Best. Write for 
Catalogue. 





FAMOUS MFG, €9., Chicago, Tl. 


s 
Epilepsy Cured. 
For over 20 years I have prepared a reme- 
dy for EptLepric Firs that has performed re- 
markable cures—in many cases_after other 
treatments had failed. If you suffer from this 
disease try my remedy. Medicine for a 
month, $2.00; two months, $3.50, prepaid to 
yopr nearest express office. 
L. P. EVANS, Druggist, 
Dover, MAINE. 


| Good Thermometer 
FOR 10 CENTS. 


Thermometers of all de- 
scriptions, for weather, 
house, dairy, incubators, 
etc., at reasonable prices at 


PARTRIDGE’S 


OLD RELIABLE DRUG 


Coll 
Weather oe tt a 


WANTED. 
25,000 or 50,000 Woman’s high last 
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ploss 2 years old or r “| 
. WADLEIGH 
verhill, Mass. 
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THE FOUNDERED SHIP, 


(Lake Michigan, November, 1804. 
The morning brole across the lake 
Upon a sea so flerce and wild; 
Tbe trembling sun one moment gleamud 
Upon a kneeling child: 
Ris voice is heard in pleading tones 
Between the clashing thunder's roar 
Amid the waves that swept the deck 
Tiis form ts bowed in prayer once more: 
“Wilt Thou grant us help in this awful hour, 
tireat God of love and power Divine! 
And breathe upon our storm-worn crew 
A gleam of hope from hand of Thine! 
O Father! grant their prayers and mine!" 


The gallant seamen, tired, and faint, 
Had sunk on deck in numb despair; 
From all that crew but two remained, 
One held the helm—one knelt in prayer. 
The helmsman knew his work was vain, 
No ship could live in such a storm. 
The supplicant, in trusting faith, 
Sang: “Praise to God for light, for dawn.” 


His yoice, exhausted, strangely wild, 
Awukes the crew from deathlike sleep; 
All trembling, they half rise and gaze, 
Then list enwrapt to notes so sweet, 
The timid sunbeams kiss the waves, 
And soothe the grand old king to rest, 
The boy. delirious, sang the hymns 
He d heard upon his mother's breast. 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
He sang, with plaintive strain— 

And then they saw the coming ship: 
liis prayers had not been vain; 

And on the lake, so broad and wild, 

The sailors sang with the trusting child: 
“Great God of all, who rules supreme, 
We praise Thy power Divine, 

Who hearkened to our helpless ery, 

And clasped our hands in Thine!" 
—AnnaG Miller, jin Inter Ocean 


~— Our Story Teller. 











‘DEACON PUFFER’S WOOING. 





Why He Didn’t Succeed with the 
Pretty School-Teacher. 





“I've got to git married ag’in; there’s 
no two ways about that,” said old 
Deacon Puffer to himself one morning 
as he stood leaning against the road 
fence. ‘‘Everything about the house 
has been goin’ to rack and ruin since 
Betsy Jane died. Them two gals of 
mine ain't worth their salt. Two 
lazier critters never breathed. They 
don’t do nothin’ but dawdle about 
from mornin’ till night. They won't 
churn—’tain’t a woman’s work. They 
won't weed the garden—’tain’t'a wom- 
an's work. And there ain’t no use of 
my sayin’ anything to ’em. Just as 
quick as I begin to p’int out their 
faults to’em they git up on their high 
heels and go to sassin’ me. Yes, I’ve 
got to git married ag’in. And now, 
who shall I git? That’s the question.” 

Producing a large plug of tobacco 
the deacon gnawed off a liberal amount 
and chewed it meditatively. 

“There’s that young gal I let the 
echool to,” he continued, presently. 
“I don’t know as I can do any better 
than to git her. She’s big enough and 
stout enough to doa pile of work, and 
as she’s poor she of course knows the 
valley of money and won't be apt to be 
wasteful. To be sure, she won’t be as 
handy about the house on the start as 
a country gal would be, but then she’s 
quick-witted and’ll soon learn. 1’ll look 

er over when she comes along and 

ake up my mind whether 1’]] take her 
or not.” 

He glanced down the road. Some- 
thing white appeared in the distance 
gnd soon resolved itself into a young 
a girl of perhaps twenty summers. She 
was tallish, with a willowy form and 
a refined, thoughtful face. She had 
one of those exceptionally sweet 
mouths which seemed tosay: ‘Come 
and kiss me,” while the somewhat 
haughty eyes that looked out through 
spectacles seemed tosay: ‘Don’t you 
dare to even think of such a thing!” 
Add to this that she had literary as- 

irations, and was in nowise disposed 

underrate herself, and you have a 
fair idea of Miss Maud Pellew. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Pellew,” called 
out the deacon as she came abreast. 

“Good morning, Deacon Puffer,” she 
responded in a low voice, but clear as 
@ bell. 

“It’s a nice mornin’.” 

**Yes; very.” 

*‘How do the scholars behave?” 

“Pretty well.” 

*“*Have you had to lick any of ’em 
yit?” 

**No.” 

“Wall, give it to ’emif they need it.” 

“T shall,” said Miss Pellew with de- 
cision. 

“If you need any help keepin’ ’em 
straight just call on me.” 

“Thank you; but I doubt not I shall 
be able to keep them in proper sub- 
jection without any assistance.” 

“I don’t doubt it, nuther. You look 
as if you were purty strong. They’ll 
have a purty big job on their hands if 
they try torun over you. I'll bet on 
you single-handed ag’in the hull school. 
Hee, hee, hee!” 

Miss Pellew smiled and passed on. 
Deacon Puffer looked at her admir- 
ingly. 

“My mind is made up—I’ll take her. 
She's bigger and solider than I thought 
she was. I tell you them arms of hers 
have got muscle in ‘em. They’ll just 
make achurn hum. And see her step 
off! Why, she goes like aracer. And 
what a good color she’s got! I tell 
you she’s healthy. Prob’ly never was 
sick a day in her life. I shan’t have 
to be buying medicine for her every 
little while, as I did for Betsy Jane. 
Yes, I’ll take her; I'll marry her just 
a@s soon as her school is through with, 
and that will be in a very few weeks. 
I'll stop her when she goes by to-night 
and talk it over with her.” 

Shouldcring a hoe the deacon started 
off toward his potato pateh. “There’s 
one thing I didn’t think of at first,” he 
muttered as he hobbled along, ‘‘and 
that is if I marry her I shall get rid of 
paying her for teaching this summer 
—that is, if I marry her right on the 
mark before she has a chance to pre- 
sent her bill Her wages belong not 
to Miss Pellew—there won't be no Miss 
Pellew then—but to Mrs. Puffer, and 
of course I shall take charge of 'em 
for her, for I don’t believe in a woman 
—that is, a married woman—a-carrying 
a pocketbook. There’s somethin’ 
kinder small and mean about sicha 
proceedin’. It looks just as if she 
wasn’t willing to trust her husband to 
support her. .And it’s contrary to the 
Scripter, too, as I explained to Betsy 
Jane. The Bible says that ‘they twain 
gball be one flesh,’ and if they are one 

flesh they oughtn’t to have but one 
pocketbook, and of course the man 
should carry that because he’s the 
head of the family.” 

Shortly after four o’elock that after- 
noon Deacon Puffer left his work and 
seated tiimself on a pile of boards by 
the roadside. Presently the teacher 
came along. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Pellew,” said 
the deacon. 
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“Good afternoon, Deacon Puffer,” was 
the response. 

“Miss Pellew, 1 want tohave a leetle 
talk with you, come and sit down 
here,” said the deacon, patting the 
board. 

“Thank you, but! prefer to stand. 
I’m not the least tired.”, 

“Better come and sitdown. If you're 
‘afraid of s‘iling your dress you can sit 
on my handkerchief,” and the deacon 
spread outa greasy bandanna on the 
board beside him. 

Miss Pellew sat down—but not on 
the handkerchief. 

“Got a book in your hand, I see. 
*Rithmetic, I s’pose.” 

“No, it’s a volume of poems,” said 
Miss Pellew. 

‘Poetry? Huh!” and the deacon’s 
face expressed deep disgust. 

“You don’t like poetry, then?” 

“IT hate it. Betsy Jane liked it, 
though. There’s one verse she had 
over so often that I learnt it by heart, 
spite of myself: 

“One cup of sweet milk, 
One cup of sour, 
Two cups of Indian meal, 
One cup of flour.’” 

Miss Pellew smiled. “I think I have 
heard that before,” she said. “It’sa 
recipe for making bread, isn’t it?” 

“Yaas. Can you make bread. Miss 
Pellew?” 

Yes.” 

“And cakes and pies?” 

“Yes.” 

“And can you cook meat and taters 
and cabbage and sich stuff?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You can’t make butter and cheese, 
of course?” 


“No.” 
“But you could learn?” 
“Undoubtedly,” said Miss Pellew, 


wondering what the deacon was driv- 
ing at. 

“And you don’t believe in being 
wasteful, do you?” 

“Certainly not. I consider economy 
a cardinal virtue.” 

“I’m mighty glad to hear you talk 
so,” said the deacon with sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘And now, how do you like liv- 
ing in the country?” 

“I like it immensely.” 

“How would you like to live in the 
country all the time?” 

“T think I could content myself todo 
so. Nature appeals to me strongly. I 
love tosee the grass and grain ripple 
in the breeze and to hear the kine low 
in the fields,” said Miss Pellew dream- 
ily. 
“Like to hear the kine low?” said 
the deacon puzzled. “The kine low? 
I don’t quite git your mean—oh, yes, 
yes! Iunderstand. You like to hear 
the cows beller. Wall, yes, it is kinder 
nice to hear ’em, that isif they don’t 
beller too much. I don’t s’pose you 
know how to milk, Miss Pellew? But 
you could learn.” 

Miss Pellew regarded her slender 
fingers doubtfully. ‘Well, I don’t 
know. It may be among the possibili- 
ties.” 

“Oh, it’s easy to milk, very easy,” 
cried the deacon, eagerly; “and it’s 
fun, too, the biggest kind of fun. 
Betsy Jane was a clipper to milk. She 
could milk three cows to my two. Ah, 
she was a treasure, Betsy Jane was!” 

“TI have heard her highly spoken of. 
It is very sad for a man to lose the 
partner of his soul,” said Miss Pellew, 
turning herspectacles sympathetically 
upon her companion. 

Deacon Puffer groaned dismally. 

“It’s provokin’, terribly provokin’, 
Miss Pellew.” 

“TI presume you miss her very much?” 

“Oh, dreadfully. When she was 
alive she took off my shoulders lots of 
leetle jobs around the house and barn 
that I have todo now. She wasn’t one 
of your show wimmin, you know, but 
a ginooine helpmeet. You don’t be- 
lieve in those show wimmin, that ain’t 
good for nothin’ at all except to look 
at?” 

“No; Ido not believe in such wom- 
en.” 

“I felt sartain you didn’t. My two 
gals, I’m sorry to say, are growin’ up 
into show wimmin. They need a ma 
to p’int out their folly to’em. Wouldn’t 
you lilte to be their ma, Miss Pellew?” 

The question was totally unexpected 
by the young school-teacher. Bound- 
ing to her feet, with a very red face, 
she cried emphatically: 

“No, indeed!” 

The old deacon caught hold of her 
gown. “Hold on a minute,” he en- 
treated. “I need a wife worse’n the 
gals need a ma. I’ve got to have 
somebody in the house to see to 
things, and that, too, right along. 
Come, now, be sensible and promise 
me that you will be Mrs. Puffer just 
as quick as yourschool is done with.” 

**{ will make no such promise.” 

“You must be out of your head! 
Why, I’m the richest man in the whole 
town!” 

Miss Pellew’s lip curled. 

“And you're poorer’n Job's turkey— 
so I hear.” 

Miss Pellew’s face flushed. 

“And [ felt certain that you’d jump 
at me! What reason can you possibly 
have for refusin’ such a good offer?’ 

“T have the best reason in the world, 
Deacon Puffer—I do not love you. 
Good afternoon,” and twitching her 
gown from the grasp of her suitor 
Miss Pellew departed with her spec- 
tacles turned skyward. The deacon 
followed her with his eyes. : 

“Beggar on horseback!” he mut- 
tered. He fell to scratching his head 
The operation set his brains a-jog- 
ging. 

“I didn’t go to work about it right,” 
he declared. “I can see that now, 
when it’s too late. Her mind runs to 
love and po’try and sich nonsense, and 
I orter have humored her. I orter have 
told ber that she was as pretty asa 
pictur and that I couldn’t sleep nights 
thinkin’ about her, and that if she 
would only marry me she might have 
it all her own way afterward. { be- 
liele I'll stop her to-morrow when she 
goes along—and—why, she’s coming 
back!” _ : 

“Ha! ha! She’s changed her mind!” 
chuckled the deacon. 

“I forgot my book,” said Miss Pel- 
lew, as she came up. 

The deacon’s jaw fell. She picked 
up the book from the pile of boards 
and turned to go. 

“Hold ona minute,” cried Deacon 
Puffer, grasping her wrist. ‘I s’pose 
you think that because I don’t say 
anything to you about love that I don’t 
care anything for you, but I do care a 
heap. [ can't sleep nights thinking 
about you, for you see you are as purty 
as a pictur—yes, a darn sight purtier 
than any pictur I ever sot my eyes on. 
Why, Betsy Jane would look like an 
old scarecrow side of you!” 

“Deacon Puffer, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! How can you 
talk so about your dead wife?” and 
the young girl’sspectacles blazed with 
indignation. : 





“Wall, I s’spose I ortent to use sich 


“ness. 
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languidge about her, but then, you 
see, l'm carried away by—by—pashun. 
You see your purty face makes my 
buzzum bile like a voleaner,” said the 
deacon, avologetically and extenuat- 
ingly. 

Miss Pellew made an effort to break 
away, but he held her fast. 

“Just hold on half a second,” he 
pleaded, “I want to set you rizht on 
another p’int. I s'spose you think 
that if you marry me you'll have to 
work hard. But you won't—you won't 
have to work at all; you needi’t xs 
much as to lift your fingers to help 
the gals. Youcan sit in the pieazzy 
from morning till night and. read 
po’try and hear the cows beller. And 
I'll buy youa silk dress and a gold 
watch and a—piecanner Just think 
of that—a pieanner! And I ain't 
a-foolin’ *b'gosh;. Ill do just as I say!” 

“Deacon Puffer, you are only wast- 
ing your.time and mine. I am much 
obliged to you for your offer, but I 
cannot accept it.” 

“You mean that you will not instid 
of you cannot,” said the deacon, with 
an evil scowl. 

“You can put it that way if you 
choose,” said the young school-teacher 
with spirit. ‘And now let go of my 
wrist, instantly,” and her spectacles 
flashed war. 

“Pll let go when I darn please and 
not before,” hissed the deacon, tight- 
ening his grip on her wrist. ‘Who be 
=. ennyhow, that you set such a 
nigh vally on yourself? Why. just no- 
body at all. You have to teach school 
to keep from starvin’. And I s'posen 
you think you can have this school as 
long as you want it. There’s just 
where you slip up, my fine lady! 
You'll never teach in this deestrict 
agin. And I'll turn you out before 
your time is up if you ain’t purty keer- 
ful how you carry sail. I hear that 
there’s a lot of the young fellers in the 
neighborhood hanging around the 
schoolhouse to see you. No respect- 
able girl would stoop to sich low biz- 
If [ hear any more on’t, ’ll—” 

At this point Miss Pellow, who had 
suddenly grown very pale, gave the 
deacon a vigorous slap in the face 
with the flat of her book. With a yelp 
of pain the old scoundrel let go of 
the girl’s wrist and she hastily de- 
parted. 

For a long time the discomfite: 
suitor sat on a pile of boards rubbing 
his cheek and anathematizing the 
young schoolma’am. 

“I'll make her pay purty dear for 
this day’s work,” he growled, as ke 
finally hobbled homeward. “I'll not 
only turn her out of school, but I'll 
have her arrested for ’sault and bat- 
tery.” 

His bark proved worse than his bite. 

“I'll let the stuck-up thing go and 
have nothing to do with her,” he mut- 
tered, as he sat milking the next 
morning. “If I'd a married her [| 
couldn’t have got no work vut of her 
to speak of, for she’s a show woman 
through and through.”—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 


A WELL-MATCHED PAIR. 





How Prince Demtoff and Lady 
Constance Were Robbed. 





The platform was crowded this sun- 
ny morning with excursionists and 
swell yachtsmen and ladies with goli 
sticks. 

Two people attracted a lot of atten- 
tion by their palpable efforts at con- 
cealment. He, although the day was 
so hot, was enveloped in a long cloak 
with a collar reaching past his ears, 
and his cotton-white hair and mus- 
tache showed up occasionally in strong 
contrast to the deep brown of his face 
as he turned to watch the porters at- 
tacking a huge mound of his belong- 
ings. 

Each box and bag was emblazoned 
with an imperial coronet over a mono- 
gram, and they told one another 
guardedly and under promises of pro- 
found secrecy, “that was Prince Paul 
Demtoff, the owner of the new one- 
hundred rater now lying off South- 
ampton.” 

She, the lady, was tall and graceful- 
ly girl like. A neat hat, blue serge 
Redfern frock; a sunburnt straw hat, 
with adark blue ribbon; tiny tanned 
boots, a white shirt with a turn-down 
collar, and a flowing white tie com- 
pleted her costume, saving a thick gos- 
samer veil that completely hid her 
face, and but for the whiteness and 
purity of her neck it would have 
seemed she suffered from some facial 
disfigurement. It was evidently a de- 
sire not to be recognized that led to 
the adoption of the yashmak. 

She was evidently expecting or 
avoiding some friends. Her head 
moved with a bird-like quickness as 
she scanned each new arrival on the 
platform, and her slender hand, white 
and jewelless, twitched nervously 
round the handle of the morocco mono- 
gramed case she carried. Catching 
her eye from a distance, he walked to- 
ward her with the easy, firm assur- 
ance that women like. She saw he 
was coming to her and waited calmly 
—perhaps she breathed more quickly. 

He raised his soft hat, and with a 
courtly bow said in perfect English, 
with the mere scent of accent: ‘‘Par- 
don me, you are distressed. Have you 
missed your maid? Can I beof any 
service to you?” 

Now that his hat was off he appeared 
a prematurely white-haired man of 
forty-five or fifty, with a firm face and 
voice—a man evidently used to com- 
mand. 

‘Thank you, very much,’’ came in a 
soft, sibilant voice from beneath the 
thick gossamer. “I have not quite 
lost my maid, but my portmanteau. 
I am afraid it is under that pile of lug- 
gage, and’’—with a little shrug—“I’m 
afraid that pile of luggage is yours.” 

“That is mine, madame. I will get 


your bag at once. May I ask where 
you are going? To Southampton, and 
it is of the highest importance that 
you should not miss this train? Par- 
don, do not trouble. I will see that 
all is arranged.” 

A few words to the guard, a rapid 
passage of backsheesh and the missing 
bag, with a dainty monogram and 
small crest, was placed carefully on 
the rack of the first-class carriage by 
which the veiled lady was standing. 
With the coolness that seemed part 
of his nature, the Russian indicated to 
a porter a small hamper, and had it 
placed in the same compartment. 
there must have been some collusion 
and a lavish tip, for though the train 
was crowded, the guard, after the im- 
perceptible manner of his kind, kept 
that enyyiage empty until the train 


started and they found themselves 
alone, securely locked in. 
A sudden start ran through her 


slender frame. She paused and asked 
guickly: ‘Do you know when the next 
train leaves Waterloo for Southamp- 
ton?” 

He 
missed her maid, 
n ot for some hours. 

‘‘Madame is glad? Madame is afraid 
of being followed?” 

“Yes, madame is glad. She does not 
wish to be taken back and forced into 
a hateful marriage,” blushing prettily. 

The old, old story —stern father, 
elderly lover, titled, rich, but horrid. 
No mother, sister, no brother. She was 
flying from bondage to her aunt, Lady 
Azuregore, in Gnernsey. 

Yes, she was Lady Constance Azure- 
gore. Ilad he really met her at the 
duchess of Arlington’s dance? She 
thought she knew his face. That was 
why she trusted him so implicitly on 
the platform, of course. But if she 
was veiled. Why was he so shrouded 
in a big cloak? *‘Come, now,” anxious- 
ly, “a lady? An elopement?” 

No, no, and again no! Nothing so 
joyous. He was Prince Paul Demtoff, 
and had fallen between two stools— 
had incurred the enmity of the im- 
perial court through coquetting with 
the nihilists. That meant the Alexief- 
sky Ravelin or the fortress of Peter 


and Paui in St. Petersburg, and, on 
the other hand, finding the ‘party of 
progress” going too far, he was threat- 
ened with death for deserting the red 
flag. 

‘You must pardon me, prince, but 
Jwe seem in trouble together,” and she 
laughed merrily. ‘‘Do you know I half 
thought you were a detective?” 

By this time he had returned to his 
hamper and produced defly a table- 
cloth, plates, knives, forks and servi- 
ettes, asmall bottle of Chateau Mouton 
Rothschild and a dainty cold chicken. 
Their mutual confessions had lessened 
embarrassment, and the lady, after 
meking a little moue, said she was so 
hungry and so glad to eat, ete. 

They chatted and laughed as the 
train sped through the beautiful coun- 
try, and by the time Southampton was 
thought of she had smoked a mild 
cigarette and he had kissed her hand. 

She had readjusted her veil and he 
assumed his big cloak with a sigh as 
the whistle of the train signaled the 
station. 

“The Guernsey boat does not leave 
till midnight. What are you going to 
do? Where will you put up?” 

“TIT don’t know. I never will be taken 
back alive. And you? You are hunted. 
What will you do?” 

“Goon board my yacht. She is lying 
off here, and the gig waits for this 
train at the landing steps. 1 must hail 
them, as none of them know me. My 
agent has engaged an entirely new 
crew, skipper included, all English. I 
want no nihilists on board.” And he 
looked moodily out of the window. 

She made a sudden movement as if 
about to speak, but drew back. Again 
she leaned forward, and repetition 
roused him from his thoughts. He 
looked up and saw her eyes glistening 
even through the thick veil. She was 
crying! 

“What is the matter? You are 
frightened. Can I help you?” 

“I hardly dare ask you. You may 
thiuk badly of me, but I will not be 
forced into this detestable marriage. 
Can you—may I—” 

He divined her thoughts. “Stay on 
board my yacht and board the boat at 
midnight? Yes, your ladyship, yes, in 
all honor, yes,” and he held out both 
his hands, and with a sob almost 
hysterica], she placed her tiny gloves 
in them as the train stopped. 

They left the station by a side door 
unnoticed, and, walking down the 
broad graveled road with the soft 
sward and the oldtime cannon, passed 
the crumbling walls and found the 
boat maaned by six bronzed, typical 
yachtsmen, the skipper, a fine looking 
old man, sitting motionless in the 
stern sheets holding the yoke lines. 

The boat soon shot alongside a 
beautiful schooner yacht. The crew 
manned the gangway as the prince 
and Lady Constance came on board, 
and a motherly, sunburned woman 
courtesied her through an exquisitely 
furnished saloon cabin into a bijou 
boudoir with a lace curtained bunk 
and a host vf feminine fripperies. 

“I may sail to-night. Is all ready? 
Right. Take the boat and go ashore, 
bring off my luggage and anything 
we may want from the ship’s stores. 
And, Johnson, keep the men afloat, 
but you just find out if there is any 
hue and cry about a lady eloping.” 

In aboutan hour he returned, and 
dotiing his peaked cap said mysterious- 
ly: “I spoke to my cousin, the pleece- 
man, an’ lie says there’s a lot o’ cock- 
ney detectives down a-watchin’ the 
station an’ the Guernsey packet for 
some young ooman.” 

Her ladyship had washed all travel 
stains away and changed her frocks. 
She looked like a fresh rosebud, but 
her face grew deatLly pale, her eyes 


was desolated. Of course she 
but he was afraid 





dilated. and the nerve lines deenened 





into marks of agony when he told her 
the captain's story. Ile thought she 
was going to faint and made as though 
tocatch her. With a suprems: effort 
she regained her self-possession and 
said in a hoarse whisper: 

“Oh, save me! Take me to Guerney 
in your yacht, or I will jump over- 
board!” 

He turned on his heel without repiy- 
ing and went up the companionway on 
deck. 

“Johnson, your wife doesn’t mind a 
trip to sea?” 

*“Lor’ bless your royal ‘iness, she’s 
dying for a sniff of the ocean!” 

“Get under weigh at once!” 

“Aye, aye sir! All hands on deck! 
Tumble up, my hearties!” 

Under a good southwesterly breeze 
the yacht spun almost merrily, throw- 
.ng the foam in long, beautiful, feath- 
er-like curves from her clipper stern. 

The lady stood leaning dream.ly 
against the side ropes, and the prince, 
an experienced sailor, evidently, took 
the tiller and threaded the way care- 
fully through the crowd of craft. For 
a time neither spoke; then, abruptly 
giving the management to the ap- 
preciatively critical skipper, he beck- 
oned her into the cabin. 

“I will land you at Guernsey to-mor- 
row morning,” he said, “but [ have 
been deceiving yon. I am not Prince 
Paul Demtoff. 1 am his valet. I have 
robbed him of one million roubles and 
am now going to the Argentine in his 
yacht,” and he stood up rigidly and 
faced her. 

She smiled and said calmly: ‘Very 
good! Take me with you. | am not 
Lady Constance Azuregore. lam her 
maid, but I've got her jewel case.”— 
Condon Million. 


ROSINE’S ROMANCE, 


Was It She or Her Aunt That 
Conquered the Drazon. 





When Miss Magnolia carefully with- 
drew the dress from the great cedar 
trunk, unpinned the pld damask table- 
cloth which enveloped it, and spread 
out its shining folds for the admira- 
tion of her niece, Rosine, that young 
lady clasped her pretty hands and 
quoted Keats: 

**A thing of beauty is a joy 
ever!’” she said. 

Miss Magnolia nodded and smiled. 
She was small and round and brown 
asa maiden lady of a decidedly cer- 
tain age could be. But her heart, 
which had been full of sentiment 
once, was a warm and sensitive organ 
still. And she took a deal of interest 
in Rosine’s romance. 

“Yes, my dear, it is a thing of beau- 
ty. And to think I never wore it but 
twice! Dear, dear!” 

“You had a lover then, auntie?” 
asked Rosine. 

“Yes, pet. This was one of the 
dresses I got for my marriage. But 
be went away—on business, he said. 
And he never came back. It is just 
the gown for your fancy dress ball,” 
hurried on Miss Magnolia. “A trifle 
short, of course, but there is quite a 
piece turned in at the top that you 
could let down. You shall go as a lady 
of long ago.” 

“Not so very long ago,” protested 
Rosine, with a laugh. “Brut really, 
auntie, 1 don’t like to take it. It is too 
lovely!” 

“Not fora raimentof war. Remem- 
ber, you are going to conquer the 
dragon!” 

“That isso. And the master should 
have written: ‘Thrice is she armed 
who wears a pretty dress!” 

The foe against whom Miss Rosine 
Wilde purposed arraying herself was 
the obdurate uncle of her handsome 
lover. He had promptly and perverse- 
ly opposed the marriage of his nephew. 
The young fellow would have ignore: 
the refusal of his relative were it not 
that the old gentleman had always 
been very kind to him; had indee 
taken the place of his dead father. So 
he had decided that Rosine shoul 
meet his uncle, and put his prejudice 
to rout. 

“He is coming to visit an old frien: 
of his,” Cyril had said—‘Judge Char 
treau. You know the Chartreau fam 
ily. Of course you have heard they 
are going to give a fancy dress bal 
next month in honor of the cominy 
out of their daughter, Lisette. You 
will receive acarl. You will attend 
You will meet Uncle Albert. And ycu 
will take his heart by storm!” 

Hopefully had he planned his schem:, 
enthusiastically had he explzine | it. 
But Rosine protested. It was to bea 
grand ball, and she bal nothing to 
wear. LDesides, she dil not like the 
idea of plotting to make a person like 
her. And— 

“Bless you!” cried Cyril, ‘the doesn’t 
dislike you. I don’t believe he even 
lows your name. His resentment is 
general, not particular. As soon as I 
told him I was in love with a southern 
girl, he—he (I have todrop into slang, 
Rosine)—he sat square down on me. 
It seems a southern girl jilted him 
when he was young, and he is bourd 
to save me from a like awful fate. 
But when he once sees you, he is 
bound to capitulate. He is a regular 
old brick —Uncle Albert!” 

“But I have nothing to wear. And, 
what is more, I cannot buy a dress for 
the Chartreau ball. We—Aunt Mag- 
nolia and I—are poor as the proverbial 
church mice.” 

But just then Miss Magnolia came 
to Rosine’s relief, like a regular little 
fairy godmother. 

“The very thing!” she cried—‘tmy 
primrose satin!” 

Rosine regarded her dubiously, de- 
lightedly. She knew her aunt had al- 
ways guarded jealously her trunkful 
of treasures, her jewels, her laces, her 
rich, stiff, glistening old brocades. 

“Do you mean it, auntie?” 

Miss Magnolia’s bright 
winked very rapidly, indeed, 

“I do, my dear! I was young once 
myself.” 

And that was how Rusine Wilde came 
to” be the belle of Mme. Chartreau’'s 
fancy, dress ball. The proposed fes- 
tivity had been the talk of New Or- 
leans for several weeks. The aight 
long anticipated was cool, crisp, sweet 
and pearly. The broad balconied old 
residence on St. Charles street was 
brilliantly lighted up. Many a car- 
riage rolled up, rolled off. When Ro- 
sine descended from the barouche of 
her chaperon, she felt a little nerv- 
ous, a little elated, and conscious that 
she was looking remarkably well—as, 
indeed, she was. Quite a picture was 
the pretty young figure, in ths cling- 
ing gown of pale yellowish satin, pic- 
turesquely puffed and quaintly fash- 
ioned. The corsage, cut roundly, 
revealed the firm, full throat. Dainty 
mouse-skin swathed the arms, which, 
if slender, were also exquisitely 


for- 


old eyes 





rounded; and the small, olive-tinted 
face was lit to loveliness by pansy 
black eyes. A flash of adoration suc- 
ceeded the serene 
Cyril Rodney's countenance as 
caught sight of her. 
way to her side. 


“Queen Rosine!” he murmured. 


“You're by far the prettiest girl here | the fact that, in 
How | #11 


to-night. Poor Uncle Albert! 
complete will be his surrender!” 


She swept hima mocking courtesy. | disease. 


“Ah.” she said smilingly, “if that 
conviction were but mine—” 

The sentence ended in a long, soft 
sigh. 

“Si te pas gagne,” he began. *Con- 
found it, I never can get my tongue 
around your creolisms! The saying is, 
however, that if there were no sighing 
in the world the world wonld stifle. 
Now, prepare to face the music!” 

And off he went. [Le soon returned. 
By his side was a sturdy old gentle- 
man. 

Rosine’s heart beat more rapidly. 

‘The dragon!” she said. 

Silvery hair had the dragon. A dark 
mustache had the dragon. A _ florid 
complexion had the dragon. And a 
manner that was grave, dignified, 
courteous. ; 


“Uncle Albert,” explained Cyril, 
with boyish eagerness, “this is Miss 
Rosine Wilde.” 

“Wilde!” The old gentleman started 


perceptibly. He looked at the blush- 
ing girl—at the yellowish gown. He 
bowed. 

“And,” avowed young Rodney, send- 
ing his sweetheart a swift smile of en- 


nonchalance of | of humanity known as 
he consumption, and you 
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couregement, *‘and—the young lady of | 


whom I spoke to you.” 

“Oh!” Albert Ellsworth. 
Then, interrogatively: ‘“‘Wilde? Was 
your father’s name Clayton Wilde?” 

Rosine assented. 

“And your mother’s maiden name 
was Magnolia Kingsley?” 

“Oh! dear, no. Aunt Magnolia was 
never married. My mother’s name was 
Madeline Kingsley.” 

“Eh?” eried the dragon. 

The florid color had faded from his 
cheeks. He was tugging nervously at 
his dark mustache. He looked agitated 
and perplexed. 

“My mother died ten years ago,” 
said Rosine, ‘“‘and since then I have 
lived with Aunt Magnolia.” 

Mr. Ellsworth regarded her grimly. 

“Is that,” he asked, abruptly, “your 
aunt’s gown you have on?” 

The soft rose fire in the girl’s cheek 
deepened. 

‘‘How in the world did you know?” 
she counter-questioned. 

A queer, wavering smile was his 
only reply. 

A constrained silence ensued. Cyril 
gave his uncle an astonished glance. 

“So Magnolia isan old maid?” said 
Mr. Ellsworth, abruptly. 

“If she is,” cried Rosine, stung to 
defense by a remark she considered 
rude, “it is because she was true toa 
lover who preved unworthy of her!” 

“Eh!” ejaculated Mr. Ellsworth, 
more sharply than before. And sud- 
denly he turned and walked away. 

The following day he insisted on ac- 
companying his nephew to the gaunt, 
ramshackle, once aristocratic old house 
in the French quarter, where Rosine 
lived. Ae they were passing the vault- 
ed entrance to the little flagged court- 
yard, Albert Ellsworth caught sight of 
a familiar figure moving among the 
potted palms and boxes of blooms. 

“Go on, lad!” he said to Cyril. He 
had paused, and was looking through 
the brief avenue of gloom to the 
brightness beyond. 

Cyril was about to question this new 
vagary, when the thought of a peculiar 
possibility made him catch his breath 
and do as bidden. He knocked at the 
barred black door, and was admitted 
to Rosine’s radiant presence. And 
meanwhile his uncle went into the 
cou l. The little old lady stand- 
ing | ne banana tree looked at the 
sounu of the step on the stones. 

“Magnolia!” he cried. 

Miss Magnolia gazed at him in a 
dazed, half-frightened way. Did ghosts 
ever appear in the daytime? Stouter 
than he whom she had known, and 
with hair grown gray; but the same. 
Around her, in a fantastic dance, the 
broken fountain, the long-leaved 
banana tree ard the giant oleanders 
went whirling. She didn’t faint, but 
she came nearer to it than she ever had 
come in her life. 

“Did you think I had deserted you, 
Magnolia? When I left you to go 
north on business, I believed in you as 
I've never believed in anyone since. 
And while away I heard and read that 
you had married that young Wilde I 
used to be so jealous of. Sol went to 
Europe. And I stayed there.” 

“But Clayton Wilde married Made- 
line. I always told you he came to 
see her.” 

“Yes, I know that—now. I was a 
fool to have been so easily convinced 
of your falsity. You haven't changed 
a bit. [knew youthe moment I saw 
you.” 

Miss Magnolia smiled delightedly. 
She did not know he had expected to 
see her. 

“I never forgot the dress you wore 
the last time I saw you,” declared Mr. 
Ellsworth, waxing fervent. “I recog- 
nized it on your niece last night.” 

“Last night! Are you—surely you 
are not the dragon?” 

*“*Wha-at?” 

“The—the dragon!” 
Magnolia. 

Mr. Ellsworth still looked blank. 

‘*That,” murmured the little lady, 
feeling she was in for it, and might as 
well make a clean breast, ‘*‘was what 
Rosine and I called Cyril's uncle. And 
Rosine was going to conquer him.” 

He burst out laughing. 

**Well, she did. The boy shall marry 
Madeline’s pretty daughter. And you, 
Magnolia—you'll marry me!” 

“Oh, dear, no! I’m too old.” 

“Not aday.” 

“And ugly—now.” 

“Loveliest woman in the world to 
me,” insisted the dragon, loyally. 

“Bless you, my children,”cried a 
voice from above. 

The pair in the courtyard glanced 
up. On one of the inner balconies 
stood Rosina and Cyril. 

“Vanish, you scamps!” roared the 
dragon. 

“T shan’t allow you tomarry a south- 
ern girl, sir!” shouted back Cyril, as he 
and Rosine beat a brisk retreat. 

Laughing and breathless they faced 
gauh other In the old drawing-room. 
“Everything is lovely, sweetheart!” 
cried Cyril, in an ecstasy.—Peninsular 
Home Journal. 
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Goeth e. 
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thine equals thou shalt enjoy more 
pleasure; in the society of thy superiors 
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TAKE STEPS 
in time, if you are a suf- 
ferer from that scourge 


can be cured, There is 
the evidence of 
hundreds of liv- 
ing witnesses to 


its early 
stages, consump- 
tion is a curable 
Not 
every case, but @ 
large percentage of 
cases, and we believe, 
fully 98 per cent. are 
cured by Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis- 


covery, even after the disease has pro. 

ssed so far as to induce repeated bleed. 
- from the lungs, severe lingering « h 
with copious expectoration (including tue 
bercular matter), great loss of flesh and cx. 


treme emaciation and weakness, 

Do you doubt that hundreds of such caseg 
reported to us as cured by ‘“‘Golden Md. 
ical Discovery ’’ were genuine cases of that 


dread and fatal disease? You need not take 
our word for it. They have, in nearly every 
instance, been so pronounced by th: st 


- 


and most experienced home phliysi 


who have no interest whatever in mis. 
representing them, and who were oficy 
strongly prejudiced and advised againag 
a trial of “Golden Medical Disc« ” 
but who have been forced to conf at 
it surpasses, in curative power over th‘ 
fatal malady, all other medicines with 
which they are acquainted. Nasty cod. 
liver oii and its filthy ‘“‘emulsions’ d 
mixtures, had been tried in nearly all these 
cases and had either utterly failed to bene. 
fit, or had only seemed to benefit a lit! iT 
| @ short time. Extract of malt, w ¥, 
and various preparations of th 4 
| phosphites had also been faithfully d 
Ee vain. 

The photographs of a large nu f 
those cured of consumption, | , 
lingering coughs, asthma, chro: l 
catarrh and kindred maladies, ha 
skillfully re produce d in a book 
pages which will be mailed to 
receipt of address and six « 

| stamps. You can then write to tl 
have been cured and profit by t 
perience. 

Address for Book, WoRLnD’s Disi Y 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buiffalo, N. Y 
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JOB PRINTING, 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manney 
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Job Printing Office 
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Modern Material. 


They are now Prepared te 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


~ AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars,’ 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printei with Care and Accuracy. 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail 'Promptly Attended 10. 


BADGER & MANLEY; 
Williams Block, Water. St., 


Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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er M. Twitchell, Augusta, 
ne State Agricultural So- 
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ig’s idea regarding proper 


B, Fas 
wraration of tracks for fast trials is a 
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jone. Itis to make the footing for 

x si elastic and the path for the 

— wheel as hard as possible, and it is 

oul belief that when some track manager 

his , his plan and then gets the fast per- 
formers there Will be @ 2.00 record. 


cribbing Horses—This disease arises 
from sour stomach, (dyspepsia) in all 
robability- The horse cannot vomit or 
ly belch wind, and so, to relieve the 
at sh of gas, takes this method of 
ae his throat in a position which 
eee gas out. Try the effect of 


ne salt constantly before the horse. 
Dampen his food and sprinkle prepared 
chalk oF magnesia in small quantities 
upon it. Besides this, Mayhew recom- 
mends a handful of powdered oak bark 
fed with his grain daily. 

In spite of the fact that Western 
hunks are being sold in all our cities 
and towns, seattering over the farms a 
glass of horses which can add nothing to 
the State, which can never be of value, 
put always a curse to the breeding prob- 
Jem, Which can only serve to load the 
farms still heavier with dead wood, buy- 
ers are coming to Maine and picking up 
good horses, turning back only because 


the supply is so inadequate. Strange 
that men will not see the drift of the 
times before they fill their barns with 
what will be a permanent injury. 





Dr. Bailey sticks to his text and is 
still demonstrating, to a mathematical 
certainty, that the 2.00 trotter is an im- 
If the breeding public ac- 


possibility. é ' 
cepted that line of reasoning the trotting 
horse industry would be robbed of a 
great attraction, and if itcould be proven 
that the limit has been reached the in- 


dustry would fall flat. It is the uncer- 
tainty which feeds the enthusiasm of the 
breeders great and small, and always will 
so long as it is in any sensea factor. 
The limit of speed will never be reached, 
whether the two minute mark is behind 
or before the king or queen of the race 
course. 


The trouble with most persons who 
keep horses, says a Western farmer, no 
matter whether on the farm for farm 
work or for driving purposes, is they 
feed too much hay; and to this cause 
can be attributed the general sluggish- 
ness often manifested by the horses until 
they have been working a couple of 
hours, while the wind is also much im- 
pared. Night is the only time when 
hay should be fed, especially to animals 
used for quick work. Even the slow 
plough team should have but little hay 
atthe morning and noon feeds, but give 
them a generous supply at the evening 
meal, By doing this your horse will 
keep in better spirits and condition. 





The fourteen stakes and stake races, 
opened by the State Agricultural Society, 
to be trotted and paced the week of the 
State Fair, would seem to indicate that 
this society is alive to the best interests 
of the speed element in the horse in- 
dustry, as well as the road horse con- 
tingent, which will be materially fostered 
by the liberal premiums to be offered. 

After a thorough discussion the de- 
cision was reached that it was not advisa- 
ble to longer encourage the development 
of yearlings, and these classes were 
dropped. Surely the breeders and own- 
érsin Maine can have no cause to com- 
plain, but every cause for codperating 
heartily in insuring the completest possi- 
ble success of these stakes and stake 
races, 





A practical man says: “I havea wagon 
of which six years ago the fellies shrunk 
$0 that the tires became loose. I gave 
ita good coat of hot oil, and every year 
since it has had a coat of oil or paint, 
Sometimes both. The tires are tight yet, 
aud they have not been set for eight or 
uine years. Many farmers think that as 
Wagon fellies begin to shrink they must 
go at once toa blacksmith shop and get 
the tireset. Instead of doing that, which 
Soften a damage to the wheels, causing 
them todish, if they will get some lin- 
seed oil and heat it boiling hot and give 
the fellies all the oil they can take, it 
vill fill them up to their usual size and 
tighten to keep them from shrinking, and 

to keep out the water. If you do 
wt Wish to go to the trouble of mixing 
Maint, you can heat the oil and tie a rag 


astick and swab them over as long as 
they Will take oil,” 


le 
se Nye remarks in his humorous and 
Fes MoPhical way: ‘‘The tenderest por- 
>a a horse’s body is that quarter 
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suanot bear to look at a crazed animal 
ting the air wildly with his pathetic 
Mp, while the flies are stinging him. 
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otetinas elf. While the nails and teeth 
eee and of persons of adult age, 
boot. ully attended to, the nail—or 
Wire oy € horse is supposed to re- 
tly Preparation whatever in the 
ently en of its existence. Conse- 
ruined ¢ limbs of many young colts 
Vision of pa neglect of proper super- 
® most important of all his 

in Comotion, Young colts are 
cially no gambols in the field, 
berg "Soha exists a piece of bare 


result from use of fertilizers rich 
do not 


to insure the best results. 


They are sent free. 


Better 


Crops 
in potash. Most fertilizers sold 
contain 


Sufficient Potash 


The results of the latest investigations 
of the use and abuse of potash are 


told in our books. 


It will cost you nothing to read them, and they will save you | 





sequence is that the bearing surface of 
the foot is uneven, a defect as much to be 
counteracted as in the horse regularly 
shod by the expert shoeing-smith. 
Moreover, it is of a more serious nature 
inthe immature colt than in the full 
grown or aged horse, as in the case of 
the former permanent injury is the in- 
variable result of inattention. If the 
bearing surface of the young animal’s 
foot is uneven it surely results in weak- 
ness of the limb or visible deformity 
when he arrives at maturity. He may 
grow in, or out, at the toes; either calf- 
kneed, bent-kneed, or knock-kneed—just 
as the bearing surface maintains its rela- 
tion to the joints, ligaments, and tendons 
of the limb of which it is the base. If 
the heels are too high, the toes too short, 
or one of the walls of the hoof of exces- 
sive growth, the rasp or knife should be 
freely used. The proper treatment of 
the hoof of the regularly shod horse 
doing daily work has of late years been 
much popularized, and with good effect. 
The nursery, or paddock, treatment of 
the foot has been seriously neglected. 





BREEDING TO TYPE. 


One of the most important questions 
confronting the horse breeder to-day, 
who feels the necessity of meeting the 
call of the market, is that of breeding to 
a type. Horses there are whose ex- 
cellencies are freely recognized, and, 
when all conditions are favorable, whose 
power to control admitted; but the per 
cent. of failures is altogether too great 
under the conditions governing the mar- 
ket to-day. Thecry of the hour is for 
stallions which stand for an idea fixed 
by generations of breeding, and from 
the trotting horse class the demand is 
not yet to be answered, simply and only 
because there has not been manifest that 
continuity of effort which would fix 
tendencies and insure prepotency in 
sires. 

Right at this point is where ‘the 
French Coach comes in to fill a gap and 
perform a service which should have 
been held and performed by the home 
grown horse. Bred under direct and 
critical governmental supervision for 
centuries, traits have been fixed, and 
the result of crosses made on American 
mares shows the prepotent power which 
controls form, size and disposition, and 
insures a high degree of courage. The 
average of the colts sired by the French 
Coach horses at Elmwood Farm, Poland, 
is remarkably high, and the quality 
remarkably excellent. To some such 
line of work in fixing types must the 
breeding of the future be directed. 

The American bred horse is second to 
none in the special lines for which he 
has been bred, but there must be ad- 
mitted this fact, that the offspring is not 
as uniform in type as that coming from 
the Coach, or even the Hackney. In- 
dividuals vary and must vary in pre- 
potency, but there must be some line of 
breeding which will increase the per 
cent. of sizable, salable horses under 
present exacting demands, There must 
be a greater approach to fixity in breed- 
ing. Speed may be insured, but more 
is called for now than the ability to go, 
and this ‘“‘more”’ calls for sires prepotent 
in a broad sense. A writer in the Spirit 
of the Times touches this problem, and 
presents thoughts worthy of consider- 
tion: 

“The conclusion bas been forced upon 
me that entirely too much attention is 
paid to bloodlines, and not enough to 
individuality in the mating of thorough- 
bred horses. Even where individuality 
plays a part, it is, I fear, too often con- 
sidered not upon any well digested plan 
as to what effects are desired to be 
brought about in the produce. One 
particular mare or horse is selected for 
feet or legs, another for stamina, another 
for speed, etc. This, to my way of 
thinking, is a haphazard system that 
can never be depended upon to produce 
satisfactory results. That some plan of 
scientific breeding, in which the in- 
dividual shall be the prominent feature, 
is now sadly needed, I think no one will 
gainsay. Bloodlines have become so 
widely diversified, and the original fam- 
ilies have become so crossed and inter- 
mingled through inbreeding, that it is 
almost impossible to trace exactly the 
sources from which excellence has been 
derived. 

Now, is it not possible that better 
results might be obtained if our breeders 
were to utilize a principle, that, as is 
well known, governs the propagation of 
species in horticulture? To express this 
idea more clearly: If a horticulturist 
desires to develop a.new variety of 
strawberry whose distinguishing feature 
shall be extreme earliness, he selects to 
earliness, That is, in the propagation 
of the new species he carefully weeds 
out all plants that are not of the accepted 
type. In like manner, if he desires to 
develop a new variety of extraordinary 
size, he selects to size. Why would it 
not be possible to follow out this prin- 
ciple in the breeding of the thorough- 
bred, and breed to a type within ac- 
cepted bloodlines? For instance, sup- 
pose that a breeder should select as his 
ideal type of what arace horse should 
be to combine both speed and stamina, 
an animal, say, not to exceed 15 to 16 
hands in height, of good range, deep 
chested, standing low on the leg, and 
with the generally accepted require- 
ments as to quarters, shoulders, feet, 
legs, etc. The problem then confront- 
ing him would be to select represent- 
atives of this type and mate them. Of 
course, desirable results might not be 
accomplished in the first crossing, or 
even in the first two or three crossings, 
but through constant selection may it 
not be supposed that in course of time 
this particular type of horse would be- 
come reasonably well fixed, and that the 
results of breeding could then be relied 
upon with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty?” 





To remove dandruff, keep the scalp 
moist, clean, and healthy, and give vital- 
ity and color to weak, faded, and gray 
hair, use Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It has no 
equal in merit as a hair dressing and for 
the prevention of baldness, scalp humors, 
and daadruff. 





pathway or cart-road—te 


dollars, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
chip off portions of the hoof. The con- ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Poor Digestion 

Leads to nervousness, peevishness, fretful- 
ness, chronic dyspepsia and great misery. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the remedy. It 
tones the stomach, creates an appetite, 
and gives a relish to food. It makes 
pure blood, and gives healthy action to 
all the organs of the body. Take Hood’s, 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla CUREs. 

Hood’s Pills become the favorite 
cathartic with every one who tries them. 
25c. 

They say that ‘money makes the mare 
go,’ and at the present price of horse it 
takes very little to make her “‘go,”’ if put 
up af auction. 

We have in our possession and could 
publish any amount of testimony, setting 
forth the use of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam for the cure of coughs, 
colds and consumption, from those who 
have been cured by it, that would fill 
volumes; but we deem the publication of 
such a mass of testimony unnecessary. 
We purpose to publish a few of the many 
testimonials received; the originals can 
be seen at our office. 

“FF, W. Kinsman & Co.” 

“No, Maria,” said the old farmer, in 
response to his wife’s entreaties for 
money to buy a seal skin garment. ‘No, 
you wouldn’t live to wear it; you are too 
fur gone.” 

If afflicted with scalp diseases, hair 
falling out, and premature baldness, do 
not use grease or alcoholic preparations, 
but apply Hall’s Hair Renewer. 

The amount of the divinity in man 
shows itself in his works. 

Harsh purgative remedies are fast giv- 
ing way to the gentle action and mild ef- 
fects of Carter’s Little Liver Pills. If you 
try them, they will certainly please you. 

Keep your stock well and your stock 
will reciprocate by keeping you well. 

If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old well-tried remeuy, 
Mrs. WINsLOW’s Syrup for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoa. Twenty-tive cents a bottle. 


Under the head of “wanted”? one of 
the most frequent notices in the daily 
papers is, ‘‘a missing citizen.” 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


The fruit of prosperity grows on the 
tree of industry. ; 


The Dimple Cheeked Village Maid 

may not retain her dimples and rosy 
cheeks “blooming with health,’ until 
she finds a good husband. A little ne- 
glect or accident may bring about some 
one of the many “‘female’’ diseases and 
‘‘weaknesses,”’ to which the sex is sub- 
ject, and health may be forever impaired, 
and hope and happiness be at an end. 
Thanks to Dr. Pierce, his Favorite Pres- 
cription, prepared by him for women, 
cures the worse cases of uterine diseases, 
nervousness, neuralgia, irregularities, 
and ‘‘weaknesses.”” Itis a great invig- 
orating tonic and nervine, and rapidly 
builds up the health and strength. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, for constipation, 
sick headache, biliousness, indigestion. 
Once taken, always in favor. 


A FUNNY MAN’S IDEAL WIFE. 


His Cumbersome Logic Not In It with 
Her Good Common Sense. 

My ideal wife, writes Bill Nye in the 
Philadelphia Press, is a comrade who 
wins me from down town, and who 
agrees with me generally, and if not, 
it is quite likely to be because] am 
wrong. She is one who has repeatedly 
proved that her impressions are better 
than the expensive opinions of my at- 
torney. 

She sees where danger lies whi’ I 
am groping about, by means of cum- 
bersome logic, to arrive later at the 
same conclusion 

She does not claim to be literary, but 
discovers at once when an author be- 
zomes artificial and writes from the 
head rather than the heart. 

She _ is level-headed, rather than 
strong-minded. She knows when to 
applaud her husband without making 
a goose of him, and how to criticise 
without offending him. 

She delights in benefiting the needy 
whom she khows, rather than make 
blanc mange for the people:on the Up- 
per Congo. She does not say kind 
words by long distance telephone, but 
anticipates the wants of the deserving 
in her own neighborhood. 

She can give pointers to a profes- 
sional cook, and compels good service 
because'she is familiar with all the de- 
tails of good housekeeping. 

She can transact business whenever 
an emergency arises, but is glad to 
turn it over to the husband when he is 
at hand. 

The ideal wife is also the ideal moth- 
er. She has no abnormal affection for 
wheezy dogs. 

She isa good fellow with her hus- 
band, and the confidante and comrade 
of her sons and daughters. 

She reveres the honest elements of 
religion without being a beggar or 
hustler for the church. She does not 
neglect her home or her children in or- 
der to wipe out a chturch debt, which 
should not have been incurred. 

She is the kind of a woman to en- 
courage wedlock by her glorious ex- 
ample. She isthe kind to make con- 
firmed bachelors and old maids pity 
themselves. 

Finally, she compels her husband to 
eongratulate himself, and to wonder 
what he would have been without her. 

She is unselfish. She is healthy in 
mind and body, and she is the mother 
of good citizens. She makes the world 
better for having lived in it, “and of 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


How’s This! 
“We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh)that can not be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenety & Co., P: ., Tol " 
We the undersigned, Hm gy nm ag J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all ‘business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & Truax, olesale Druggists, Tole- 
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Poultry Department. 


LUCK vs. SCIENCE. 


Dave owned one farm, and I the other. 

I was Dave’s sister, he my brother, 
Dave's farm was right ‘longside of mihe, 
Just split by a dividing line. 


We both raised chickens, geese and duck. 
I worked by science, Dave by luck. 

In short, Dave’s way resembled euchre, 
While my way brought in lots of lucre. 


In the morning Dave fed lots of grain; 
At noon and night the same again; 
He expected eggs, and got them not, 
So he bewailed his sad, sad lot. 


I, too, fed grain, but also grit, 

And, mark the lines I here have writ,— 
With corn and water, glass and stone, 

I also fed good Green Cut Bone. 


Just try this food for hen or rooster, 

And you will find it a trade booster; 

It makes hens lay, makes roosters fat, 
And is the cheapest food you can get at. 
Reading, Pa. Mrs. ANNA BECK. 











In selecting eggs for hatching avoid 
the over large, the undersized, and the ir- 
regularly formed, each tells of hens out 
of condition. Select those of medium 
size and uniform shape, free from all ir- 
regularities. 


Query—If the fish and game interests 
are worth to the State of Maine $3,000,- 
000, and call for a State appropriation of 
$40,000, how much should be appropri- 
ated to further the poultry industry now 
worth to the State five to seven millions? 
If the State is to appropriate money to 
further the interests and increase the 
prosperity of one class, why discrimi- 
nate? Hatcheries for chickens run by 
the government are as practical as 
hatcheries for fish. 


All the scraps from the house—viz., 
small pieces of fat, meat, vegetables, 
cold pudding, &c., should be utilized 
particularly at this time of the year. 
These should be collected one day, 
warmed up the next and mixed with the 
meal, as they will be found most bene- 
ficial. Where a number of poultry is 
kept, the owner should give a little 
granulated meat. Boiling water should 
be poured on it, and after it has stood 
in soak for about ten minutes, it can be 
mixed with the other food. 


Rhode Island breeders claim for that 
State a leadership in goose breeding. 
We remember when it was claimed that 
nearly all fine turkeys came from the 
same State. Now let Maine breeders 
take up the turkey trade, go into the 
business, and realize the profit. It may 
not be possible to grow and show as fat 
stock as comes from the West, but there 
will be a better mixing of fat and lean, 
and a better quality of the latter, which 
will insure greater value, Give us the 
turkey trade for 1895 in our own mar- 
kets, and there will be thousands of dol- 
lars in the pockets of the growers. 


The difference between chickens and 
chickens cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed. It is an easy way to get eggs 
for hatching from the basket, to the fill- 
ing of which the entire flock has contrib- 
uted, but the whole tendency of such 
stock is downward. The per cent. of 
culls in the coming broods will be alto- 
gether too large for pleasure or profit. 
Select the best hens for breeders and give 
them a pen by themselves allowing 
twelve hens to a pen with a strong, vigo- 
rous male. Larger chicks, healthier 
chicks, better chicks will be forthcom- 
ing than is possible any other way. 


He who takes time by the forelock in 
1895 must be alive and after early chicks. 
The broods must be forthcoming by the 
first of April and this means the mating 
of the hens before the middle of Febru- 
ary. Judging by the letters coming to 
our table from parties seeking fresh 
blood for breeding stock there is a de- 
cided awakening to the value of this in- 
dustry. These calls are chiefly for Leg- 
horns or Plymouth Rocks, thus indicat- 
ing an appreciation of these most relia- 
ble varieties. If the males have been 
kept by themselves the matings for 
breeding should be made two to three 
weeks before eggs are wanted for hatch- 


ing. 


The State of Maine can well produce 
this year 1,000,000 ducklings, 100,000 
turkeys, 3,000,000 chickens and 30,000,- 
000 dozen of eggs. This would mean 
that fifty breeders duplicate the duck in- 
dustry at Sandy Point, that one thou- 
sand farmers grow one hundred turkeys 
each, that one-half the farmers of Maine 
grow three hundred chicks each, and 
that, allowing fifty hens to each farmer, 
each hen shall produce ten dozen eggs. 
Even then the surplus would hardly be 
felt in the markets outside the State, 
while millions of dollars would be dis- 
tributed over the State, increasing the 
wealth of every section. These figures 
by no means convey the possibilities in 
these directions, but they do indicate a 
money value in this little industry not 
readily appreciated. Let us multiply 
the output in each direction. 

EGGS IN WINTER. 

Patience Pringley presents in the Poul- 
try Bulletin a cheerful picture of fowls 
well housed and fed, a condition in 
pleasant contrast to that which they are 
commonly subjected during the cold 
months, and which in her case they re- 
ward handsomely by constant lays when 
eggs are eggs: 

“A house boarded, shingled and cov- 
ered with tarred paper, the windows fac- 
ing south, the floor tight and well lit- 
tered with dry straw, is warm enough 
for healthy fowls even in pretty severe 
weather. Prepare a good d@sting place 
in the sunlight. If youfeed warm, stim- 
ulating food and meat to good young 
hens in a good house you are sure to 
gather eggs every day. Some are against 
feeding meat, but the hens are wild for it 
in cold weather, and, if you will only 
take the trouble to cook it, it won’t hurt 
a bit, but will make them lay. This 
meat I buy at the butcher’s, refuse stuff, 
and cheap; I boil the bones, grind them 
up fresh, feed the meat chopped and 
mixed with warm pudding or mush, in 
the morning, and the bones I keep by the 
laying hens constantly. The liquid left 
after the meat and bones are boiled I use 
every drop of to mix with the mush, and 
I tell you it will make a flock of hens 
sing of eggs on a cold winter’s morning.” 





Yo man, do not allow your future 
wife to be cheated in her selection of a 
husband. 





The mistakes of 1894 are dead issues, 





“| and should be buried. 





ON A DUCK RANCH. 





Pennsylvania Farm Sells Twelve 
Thousand Ducks a Year. 





An Interesting Account of a Visit to This 
Unigue Institution — How the 
Fowls Are Handled and 
Marketed. 





During .my vacation days last sum- 
mer, says a writer in Country Gentle- 
man, I found in a valley under the 
shadow of the Blue mountains of Penn- 
sylvania what the proprietors called a 
“duck ranch.” The name struck me as 
being odd. If it means broad acres, 
“ranch” is a misnomer; if it signifies a 
place where large numbers of animals 
or fowls are reared, this place was well 
named, since during the past year 
twelve thousand ducks were reared on 
the few acres of the ranch. 

The story told by the proprietor was 
confirmed by their New York buyer. 
At the time of my visit, early in Sep- 
tember, there were about four thou- 
sand nearly ready for market, and such 
a multitude of pure white birds was a 
pretty sight. The variety grown isthe 
Pekin, that at maturity will weigh 
fourteen to twenty pounds to the pair. 
They have rich, yellow skin, and or- 
ange colored bills and legs. They bear 
confinement well, and it is claimed they 
may be reared successfully with water 
sufficient only for drink. However, it 
is found that without water in which 
to wash themselves their plumare is 
soiled by the mud, and the feathers, 
worth from forty to fifty cents a pound, 
are injured in market value. 

The Pekins are prolific in eggs, lay- 
ing from 125 to 150 each in a year, but 
many of the eggs are infertile. In fact, 
the proprietors of this ranch thought 
they did not get to exceed fifty ducks 
from 100 eggs. The duck naturally, or 
as ordinarily kept on the farm, rarely 
lays before spring time. Ducks reared 
in the approved modern style, hatched 
in May, will begin to lay about the 
holidays and continue laying all win- 
ter, and this weakens their vitality. 
But why is not the constitution weak- 
ened alsoin respect to making rapid 
and great growth of frame? The barn- 
yard fowl has undergone the same rev- 
olution of habit, and I have found their 
eggs as fertile in winter as atany other 
time. Is not this lack of fertility at- 
tributable rather to the fact that the 
natural habit of the duck is not com- 
pletely revolutionized by domestica- 
tion? By nature the duck is mono- 
gamous—that is, the drake mates only 
with one duck—and it is probable that 
in large flocks there are drakes that 
will mate each only with one duck, 
while other drakes will care for two or 
more each, and thus the fertilization 
proves unequal and irregular. Ducks 
at their best do not show the develop- 
ment of the polygamous habit to the 
same extent as barnyard fowls. The 
best authorities recommend in-breeding 
only five or six ducks to one drake. 

The eggs are hatched in incubators, 
which are set in operation as soon as 
there is a complement of eggs to fill a 
machine. On a well managed duck 
farm the ducklings should begin to 
peep about the ist of February, and 
incubators are kept running until the 
1st of July. The ducks are reared un- 
der artificial brooders in their houses 
and in small yards, and not allowed ac- 
cess to water for bathing until a month 
old. I presume in winter they never 
go out of their yards until killed. 
From the time they are hatched until 
ready for market the ducklings are fed 
all the wholesome food they can digest, 
and at ten weeks old the Pekins should 
dress ten pounds to the pair. 

Of course, such weights are obtained 
only by farmers who thoroughly un- 
derstand the business. The men I vis- 
ited had been in the business several 
years and had learned by practical ex- 
perience how to achieve success. For 
anyone to try it, relying on book 
knowledge alone, would simply be in- 
viting failure. In competent hands 
poultry farming may be successfully 
conducted on a large scale; hence it 
was a great satisfaction to see this no- 
tion illustrated on this ranch. 1 did not 
inquire how well it was paying, but 
that it wasa paying business was evi- 
dent. It is proposed to try and rear 
20,000 ducks at this ranch next year. 
It is estimated that Pekin ducks may 
be reared to the age of ten weeks for 
5 cents a pound, and the price re- 
ceived will probably average 20 cents 
a pound. The earliest shipments will 
realize 30 cents a pound or more, and 
18 cents is about the lowest figure for 
them at any season. 

There is one peculiar feature in the 
market for choice ponltry—the breeder 
need not consign his stock for sale and 
take the chances of the market. A 
class of New York dealers are always 
in search of poultry of superior qual- 
ity, and will buy it outright at excel- 
lent prices. These dealers supply the 
large fashionable hotels and restaur- 
ants, that will have only the best, and 
it is often more of a question of ability 
to get what they want than of price. 
The house handling these ducks in 
New York was getting 20 cents a 
pound for choice spring chickens when 
what I regard as very good poultry 
was selling at 15 cents. Their custom- 
ers don’t go shopping, but buy where 
they know what they get is superior, 
and they are willing to pay a good 
round price for it. Eager buyers seek 
for a good article, while a poor article 
has to hunt fora market. 

These ducks rapidly grown are like 
rapidly grown lettuce or radishes— 
very tender. Their market was orig- 
inally made on this tender, fat condi- 
tion, without the use of celery to add 
to the flavor. 

The wholesome food, of course, 
changed the qtality of the flesh, and 
now the supply is not equal tu the de- 
mand. They are fed celery finely cut 
and mixed with their food for prob- 
ably a month previous to killing. 
There is no distinct taste of celery on 
the flesh, but its union with the nat- 
ural qualities of the flesh imparts a 
flavor that is simply delicious—little, if 
any, inferior to the canvasbacks which 
feed on wild celery. 





Expert Photography. 

A recent lawsuit in Ohio, involving 
the ownership of fifteen hundred acres 
of valuable real estate, was settled 
lately by the aid of photography. The 
turning point of the suit was as to 
whether an old deed executed seventy- 
five years ago had five signatures or 
only four. There were spaces for five, 
but only traces of four visible. The 
clerk of the court was ordered to haye 
the deed photographed by an expert. 
He took it to Was ton for this pur- 
pose. The negative developed some 
evidence of the missing signature, but 
on enlarging it ten times the whole 
name came forth distinctly. 


BUYING BABIES. 


How the Men in Trinidad Secure Their 
Brides. 

The old silversmith gave me a good 
idea of coolie marriage customs, and 
surprised me by saying that almost 
every little girl in the village was en- 
gaged, as we would express it. Thev 
had all been picked out and paid for, 
some of them not more than two or 
three years old, and from the time they 
were old enough to speak or think they 
knew who was to be their future hus- 
band, or “papa,” as the Hindoo women 
call a husband. In many cases the sale 
had been made in India, and the hus- 
bands were only waiting for the girls 
to grow large enough to marry, which 
meant usually about twelve years old. 
When the arrangement was made in 
India the future husband would not 
emigrate unless his little “sweetheart” 
and her parents emigrated also. There 
were several cases in the village, I was 
told, where both parents of one of 
these little engaged girls had died, and 
where the future husband took the 
child into his house, to be treated in 
every respect like his daughter until 
she was old enough to become his wife. 
How. much a coolie pays for a baby 
wife was one of the things I was not 
able to find out. It must be very little, 
for they have absolutely nothing when 
thev reach Trinidad. 

The marriage of an adult coolie wom- 
an is said to be very rare; the coolie 
prefers to see his little bride grow up 
and to marry her before she has 
learned to read. It often happens that 
these baby wives go to school after 
they are married—demure and grace- 
ful lictle matrons of twelve sitting 
with the other children, learning to 
read and write. They can always be 
distinguished from the other pupils by 
their superior clothes and the quantity 
of jewelry they wear. In my inter- 
course with the coolies I saw nothing 
to lead me to believe that they ever 
treat their young wives unkindly; they 
seem to be very fond of them and of 
everything connected with the little 
home, even to the domestic animals. 
It is only in cases of unfaithfulness, 
which are rare, that the husband points 
his arguments with a dirk. 

“What do the little girls think of 
having older husbands selected for 
them without being consulted?” That 
is what any American will ask, and it 
is what no American can answer with- 
out knowing enough of their language 
to talk with them, for the young chil- 
dren do not speak English. Their feel- 
ings can be judged only by their ac- 
tions, and they almost invariably ac- 
cept the arrangement and make good 
wives. A coolie girl can marry a lover 
of her own selection if she chooses, 
under the British law of Trinidad; but 
she knows that the other fellow will 
cut her throat if she does, and the next 
minute will very likely stick a knife 
into himself. This pleasing custom 
naturally tends to make the marriage 
contract verv binding.—N. Y. Sun. 








Answered the Wrong Question. 

It doesn’t pay to trifle with a Penn- 
sylvania man, even if his team is win- 
ning a great football game, and par- 
ticularly if he is big, as one very pre- 
vious young gentleman discovered on 
Thursday to his sorrow. During one 
of the most exciting plays of the game 
a big Pennsylvania man, who had been 
wearing about ten yards of streaming 
red and blue ribbons, suddenly dis- 
covered that somebody had cut about 
half of it off. Turning about in his 
place he flashed arollof bills. “I’ve 
only got sixteen dollars left,” he re- 
marked, quietly, “but I will give it to 
the person who tells me who cut that 
ribbon off.” For a moment there was 
silence and then a fresh-looking young 
man reached out his hand, saying he 
knew who did it. The Pennsylvanian 
passed over the money. ‘‘Now, where 
is he?” queried the wearer of the red 
and blue. “TIlere he is,” snickered the 
fresh young man—“‘I did it.” Nobody 
knew just how it happened, but in 
about ten seconds the big Pennsyl- 
vanian had knocked down the fresh 
youth, taken the money away from 
him, and kicked him over several tiers 
of seats. And everybody said it served 
him right. —Philadelphia Record. 





Not That Kind. 

Three different waiters at a southern 
hotel asked a little, prim, precise Har- 
vard professor at dinner, in quick suc- 
cession, if he would have soup. 

A little annoyed, he said to the last 
waiter whoasked: ‘Is it compulsory?” 

“No, sah,” answered our friend and 
brother; ‘‘no, sah. I think it am mock 
turtle.”—Progressive Age. 





Has Made a fit. 

“I think I have it this time,” said the 
inventor. 

“Tell us about it,” said the capital- 
ist, who was willing tolisten on grounds 
of friendship. 

“It is a folding bed that can bea 
coffin in case it shuts up and smothers 
aman to death.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 











Only the 
Highest 
Grade Leaf 
is used to 
make B. L. 
Tobacco. 
That’s why 


it is so 





Popular. 
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Hage paid. gil. size for Thc., or 2 gal. size for $1.25. 

e mail free, “ Points for Poultry Raisers,” 82 
pages, on application. Please mention this paper. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 

* Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn,” i 
47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON. 















Mention this paper when ordering, and we 
will mail you a poultry marker or a choice 
lily bulb FREE. 
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It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
* horse and driver. 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,”” your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so 
by not having to constantly remove the 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


j When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 


oe 








serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith ~ @ 

On receipt of postal wil) mail free our de- 


scriptive ee ne ae of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


E. COREY & CO., 


195 Commercial St., Portland, 
IDEALERS IN 


2D . 
Hardware, Blacksmiths’ Supplies,’ete. 
Sole Agents for Maine. 
Mica Crystal Grit, 
Bradley's Meat Meal, 
Bone Meal, Cracked Bone, 
Ground Oyster Shells, &c., 
Chicken Feed Cutters, 
{_|Root Cutters, &c., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
R. B. DUNNING & CO., 
BANGOR, ME. 


Pamphlet, ‘Feeding for Eggs,” mailed 
Sree on application. ly7 


Eggs Wanted, 


Farmers having strictly fresh eggs which 
they wish to dispose of at_ best market price 
will do well to correspond with 8. K. Rom. 
ington, Chelsea, Mass. Stating“ probable 
amount they can furnish weekly.qg 3t11* 
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=| Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
ee Absolutely self-regulating. 
===, The simplest, most reliable, 

= and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market 


om Circulars free. 
4ceus® GEO. ERTEL siner. 


& CO., Quincy, DL 


FOR SALE. 


A square piano in good condition. Will be 
sold at a bargain. Apply at 
: MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 
Augusta, Noy. 19, 1894. tf 











Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of the Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
Jan, 11, A. D. 1895. 7 
_ STATE OF MAINE—Kennepec ss. This 
is to give notice that on the_ eleventh 
day of January, A. D. 1895, a Warrant in 
Insolvency was issued out of the Court of In- 
solvency for said county of Kennebec, against 
the estate of Joun J. MCGRAw, adjudged to be 
an insolvent debtor, on petition of said debtor, 
which petition was filed on the tenth day of 
January, A, D. 1895, to which date in- 
terest on claims is to be computed ; that the 
payment of any debts to or by said debtor, 
and the transfer and delivery of any property 
by him are forbidden by law; that a meeting 
of the creditors of said debtor, to. prove their 
debts and choose one or more assignees of his 
estate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at Probate Court Room in Au- 
gusta, on the twenty-eighth day of January, 
A. D, 1895, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Given under my hand the date first above 
written. Wo. H. Lipsy, 
Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
Fnsctooncy for said county of Kennebec. 
2t11 


NOTE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the sub- 
pl scriber has been duly appointed Execu- 
trix of the last will and testament of 
JupITH Rogpsrnys, late of Vassalboro, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, 
testate, and has undertaken that trust by giv- 
ing bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate 
of said deceased, are desired to exhibit the 





same for settlement; and all indebted to said 

estate are requested to make immediate pay- 

ment to ABBIE M. MIrcHELL. 
Dec. 24, 1894. 9* 





NOTE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
IN subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of 

FREDERICK CLARK, late of Hallowell, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, in- 
testute, and has undertaken that trust 
by giving bond as the law directs: All 
persons, therefore, having demands against 
the estate of said deceasec , are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebt- 
ed to said estate are requested to make imme- 
diate payment to ORVILLE D. BAKER. 
Dec. 24, 1894. 9* 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appoin 
Executor of the last will and testament ot 
Prentiss M. Roprnson, late of Litchfield, 
in the County of Kennebec, di , testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate 
said dece , are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
Dec. 24,1894. 9° J. W. STARBIRD. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 

ecember, 1894. . 
LENDALL Titcoms, Administrator on the 
estate of SaRAH C. HARDING, late of Ange, 
in said county, deceased, having presen 
his first account of administration of said 
estate for allowance: 4 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively, prior tothe fourth Mon- 
day of January next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Proba 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should 


ot be allowed. 
a ” G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 9* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ...in Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of December, 1894. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of FRANK 
Percivat, late of China, in said county, 
d , having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the said instrument shoul 
not be proved, approved and allowed, as the 
last will and testament of the said deceased. 
G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 9* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Court of Pro- 

bate, held at Augusta, on the fourth 

‘onday of December, 1894. | 

BEnson, Administrator on the 

Estate of BERIAH Warp, late of Sid- 

ney, in said County, 1, havi 

presented his first account of administration 

of said estate for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 

three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 

Monday of January next, in the Maine Farm- 

er. a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 

all persons interested may attend at a 

of Probate then to be holden at A 

and show cause, ifaay, why the same shoul 

not be allowed. 4 Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 1 














NATHAN A. 
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UNTOLD MISERY 
RHEUMATISM 


C. H. King, Water Valley, Miss., cured by 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“For five years, I suffered untold misery 
from muscular rheumatism. I tried every 
known remedy, consulted the best physi- 
cians, visited Hot Springs, Ark., three times, 
spending $1000 there, besides doctors’ bills; 
but could obtain only temporary relief. My 
flesh was wasted away so that I weighed 
Only ninety-three pounds; my left arm and 
leg were drawn out of shape, the muscles 





being twisted up in knots. I was unable to 
dress myself, except with assistance, and 
could only hobble about by using acane. I 
had no appetite, and was assured, by the 
doctors, that I could not live. The pains, at 
times, were so awful, that I could procure 
relief only by means of hypodermic injec- 
tions of morphine. I had my limbs bandaged 
in clay, in sulphur, in poultices; but these 
gave only temporary relief. After trying 
everything, and suffering the most awful 
tortures, I began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. 
Inside of two months, I was able to walk 
withoutacane. In three months»my limbs 
began to strengthen, and in the course of a 
year, I was cured. My weight has increased 
to 165 pounds, and I am now able to do my 
full day’s work as a railroad blacksmith.” 


AYER’S 


The Only World’s Fair Sarsaparilia. 
AYER'S PILLS « cure Headache. 


(CARTERS) 











Bick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Nausea. Drowsiness. Distress after 
aie, Pain in the Site. &c While their niost 
wemarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Littte Liver Pitts 
are equally J rainable in Constipation, curing 
and aes ar this annoying complaint, while 
bog all disorders of the stomach, 
+ phy liver -_ regulate the bowels. 

they only cured 


HEAD. 


fs the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Canrter’s Littie Liver PI..s are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 
a dose. They are satatiy vegetable and do 
not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 

all who m. In vials at 25 cents; 
for $1. Sold « everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., few York. 


Goal) Fil, Small Doce, Small Price 





Uncork 
a 
Bottle 





of “L. F.” Atwood’s 
Medicine and free your 
system from impurities. 
Cures Dyspepsia and 
Constipation. 














WE CUARANTEE 


That one tablespoonful of 


GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 


will produce more actual results than a whole bottle 

“ f+ 4— vin on —, ever made, 
erefore the chea; as we as safest and 

est) external applicant kno own for man or beast. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 







































































HOW TO SIZE UP A FENCE AGENT. 


When “ “ beyond endurance, give 
‘em a “civil service exam.” like this: Q. Are 
you a fence eer for revenue only? We re 

cou ever a lightning rod peddler? (If ‘yes,’ 
Bre h him, if no’ go on). Are you 7s 
farmer? Know what constitutes a good farm 
fence? Have you thoroughly tested it your- 
self? Has any one used it nine years? Will 
they buy more? Is it very elastic? If he 
answers yes to the last six, give him an order, 
for he represents the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL, 


next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894. 
Tatton and text books free board v 
reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a 
professional pdncesion, For Catalogue, etc., 
address W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 


Private and Special Legislation. 


( PaPEED That the time for the reception 
etitions 7— ills for private and 
amine égislation be limi to Thursday 
anuary 31, 1895, dnd that all petitions and 
bills presented after that date be referred to 








| Sunday. 


Items of General Aetvs. 


The New Hampshire legislature has 
reélected Hon. Wm. E. Chandler as U. 
8. Senator. 

Thomas H. Carter, formerly chairman 
of the republican national committee, 
has been nominated for Senator by the 
republican cancus in Montana. 

The Victoria hotel and St. George's 
Club, Quebec, were gutted by fire, early 
Seventy guests escaped in 
Loss, $40,000; fully 








their night clothes. 
insured. 
Ex-Secretary of War, Stephen B. El- 
kins, was nominated for United States 
Senator Friday night by the republican 
caucus in West Virginia, and will be 
elected this week. 

The destitution on the northern coast 
of Newfoundland is greater even than 
was at first reported. There is wide- 
spread starvation existing, and all the 
churches are turned into relief stations. 


A big railroad strike is in progress in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. There was a partial 
tie-up on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
though the managers of the railroads 
claimed they would have their trains 
running as usual on Thursday. 

The cold wave that was hovering 
about Chicago, broke with alarming 
force on Saturday, coming with the ve- 
locity of a cyclone. At 4 P. M. the 
mercury stood at 21 degrees above. 
Thirty minutes later it had fallen to 
7 below, and it went still lower. 

Dr. William Osler, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, has been appoint- 
ed president of McGill University, of 
Montreal, in succession to Sir W illiam 
Dawson, who resigned some time ago on 
account of ill health. Dr. Osler is a Can-| 2 
adian by birth. | 
Five hundred employés of the Cana-| 
dian Pacific have been suspended indetfi- | 
nitely and more dismissals are expected. | 
The reduction in the working force will | 
apply to all departments. Nearly one- | 
half of the men employed at the locomo- | 
tive works have been discharged. 

The democratic members of the House | 
and Senate in Massachusetts, on Wednes- 
day, nominated Hon. John E. Russell to 
he United States Senator to succeed Hon. 
George F. Hoar. The republicans re- 
nominated Mr. Hoar by acclamation and 
he was reélected by both branches on 
Tuesday. 

At New York, at the great four days 
mid-winter combination sale of trotting 
stock, owned by prominent breeders and 
fanciers last week, at Madison Square 
Garden, by Peter C. Kellogg & Co., the 
noted stallion Alcantara, 19 years old, 
was ——. by John S. Clark of New 
Brunswick, N. J., for $10,000. 

Ship St. Mark of New York, Captain 
A. E. Work, arrived at Boston, Sunday, 
from Cebu, Philipine Islands, after a 
good passage. Captain Work was strick- 
en blind during the voyage. This sad 
affliction was caused by excessive smok- 
ing. He told his physician that he had 
smoked nearly 1500 cigars since leaving 
Cebu. 

The annual meeting of the Sons of 
Maine in Massachusetts was held in 
Somerville Wednesday. These officers 
were elected: President, Dr. A. H. Car- 
ville; Vice Presidents, A. A. Perry, F. 
E. Phillips, John E. Mills; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. C. Farrington; Executive 
Committee, President and Secretary and 
Dr. H. F. Curtis, W. F. Longfellow and 
Fulton O’ Brion. 

The Merchants National Bank of Defi- 
ance, Ohio, was broken into by burglars 
last week, and about $20,000 was secured. 
The burglar lock on the vault door could 
not be opened by the officials and they 
thought the lock vut of order, and sent 
to Cincinnati for an expert. He arrived 
Wednesday and opened the safe, when 
the true condition of affairs became 
known. 

An engine and one car ofatrain on 
the Kings county elevated road jumped 
the switch at Liberty and Snedeker ave- 
nues, New York, at 7.35 Thursday morn- 
ing, and smashed in pieces on the pave- 
ment below. The engineer was serious- 
ly hurt and the fireman fatally. The 
cars were empty at the time of the acci- 
dent or there would have been terrible 
loss of life. The train was being pulled 
into a pocket. 

Thursday evening three American sol- 
diers from Fort Niagara tried to cross 
the river to Niagara, Ont. When within 
200 yards of the shore the boat became 
fast in the moving ice, and after drifting 
some time a tremendous wave upset the 
boat. The soldiers succeeded in climb- 
ing on the bottom of the boat and called 
for help to the crowd of spectators who 
lined the beach, but who were unable to 
do anything to assist them. After cling- 
ing to the boat for an hour the soldiers, 
one by one, dropped off and were 
drowned. 

William Blaikie, who represents the 
executors of the will of Mrs. Lucy Fair- 
weather, widow of Daniel B. Fairweather 
of New York, whose estate valued at 
over $6,000,000, has been in litigation 
ever since his death, several years ago, 
has filed a notice of appeal to the gen- 
eral term of the supreme court from the 
recent decision of Judge True, setting 
aside the gift of the executors of Mr. 
Fairweather’s will under which the resi- 
duary estate of over $3,000,000 is given 
to various colleges, hospitals and other 
institutions. 


State Treasurer Taylor of South Dako- 
ta, who should have turned over the cash 
to his successor Tuesday of last week, 
failed to appear. His bank, the Redfield 
National Bank, closed its doors. The 
last heard of Taylor he was in New 
York. Saturday he should have had 
$350,000 and should have paid $190,000 
to take up funding warrants in New 
York. His bonds are $350,000 and they 
will stand a 50 per cent. shrinkage. It 
has been known some time that Treas- 
urer Taylor was hard pressed. Alto- 
gether he lost $100,000 by bank failures. 
The First National Bank of Redfield, 
Taylor's bank, is in good condition and 
it is thought will pay all debts. If the 
defalcation is as large as the bondsmen 
believe, it will place the State in a very 
embarrassing position, with the limit of 
indebtedness passed largely. 


Another fire started in Toronto, Ont., 
Thursday morning, in close proximity 
to the previous disastrous conflagration. 
ae in the Osgoodby building on 

nda street, the flames spread west 
and southwest to Wellington street, and 
in less than an hour burned out the fol- 
lowing places: R. H. Gray & Co., fur- 
nishing goods; Breton & Manning, furs; 
Thomas Dunnett & Co., furs; E. Boisseau 
& Co., clothing; Robert Darlington & 
Co., wholesale woolens. The last named 
building was very high and the hose 
reached only half way to the top floor, so 
that the firemen were almost powerless. 
The fire crossed at Wellington street to 
the building occupied by Hunter, Rose 
& Company, printers and wholesale 
booksellers, Hart & Riddle, wholesale 
stationers, and Buntin, Reed & Co., pa- 
per manufacturers, where it was gotten 
under control. The loss is estimated at 
a million dollars. 











The folly of prejudice is frequently 
shown by people who prefer to suffer for 
years rather than try an advertised rem- 
edy. The millions who have no such 
notions, take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for 
blood-diseases, and are cured. So much 
for common sense, 





The ice crop is the only crop that is 





the next Legislature. 
and passed. W. 8. Corron, Clerk, 
A true Copy: 
Attest: . 8. Corron, Clerk. 3t10 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S, Gov’t Report 


Baking 


Royal 





Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Che Hlarkets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET 


Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 








Live Stock Yarps, Jan. 15, 1895. 
AT BRIGHTON. 
2 ££. f 
Maine Drovers. Fy = 5 } 
= «OD ZL 5 
J. G. Littlefield, 8 
terkine & Co., 14 
W. Hall, 4 37 2 18 
h ‘Ww. ‘Newcomb, 6 3 
ae ros., 6 23 67 
J. 8. P. Jones, 3 
THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 


WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 2,504; sheep, 13,516; hogs, 
51,718; calves, 728; horses, 615. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 96; sheep, 2; hogs, 10; 
88; horses, 75. 

CATTLE EXPORTS FOr OLD ENGLAND. 

Exporters are using more caution in 
sending too many cattle over, and more 
favorable results are obtained. For the 
week shipments were 1142 head; sheep, 

308. Cable from London at 11@11 ‘sc. 
dressed weight. Best State cattle at 12 
@12'%c. Sheep at 13'¢c. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

Dealers in cattle anticipated as good 
results in their transactions as last week, 
but they found that common to fair 
grades rule 4c. lower, but for nice, 
desirable cattle full prices paid. Sales 
at 3@534c., dressed weight; choice, 6@ 
Tise., dressed weight. 

Too many sheep and lambs received 
last week to presume upon a clearance by 
butchers who had mutton on hand, and 
bought less Western. Some of the 
Northern were sold at firm prices, Tues- 
day morning, where the quality was 
good. We quote sales, 1@3c.; lambs, 
2@44e. 

Very heavy run of Western hogs. 
J. P. Squire & Co. are now beginning to 
increase their arrivals. The summary 
of arrivals for the week, 51,718 head, 
and cost delivered, 444@5c., live weight, 
for Western, and 53jc., dressed weight, 
for Northern. 

None too many calves 


calves, 


to go the 


rounds. Butchers want them at firm 
prices, and sales were active at 244@bc. 


per Ib. 

The milch cow business not especially 
active; some sold on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Some dealers are 
trying to close out by Wednesday night, 
and in time we expect that Wednesday 
will be the last day. Sales at $20@348; 
fancy, $50@368. 

An increase in supply of horses. Mar- 
ket dull on common grades, with fair 
sales for the better class, but good de- 
sirable stock is somewhat scarce. 

We note sales of common horses at $50 
@39%5. Chunks at $100@8130. Heavy 
draft, $125@8200. 

Live Poultry—A few hundred pounds, 
and selling at 10@11c a pound. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

A. W. Newcomb sold a pair of fancy 
cattle of 3470 lbs. at fancy price. They 
were fed by Clinton Blake of Standish, 
Me., and there is no mistake in saying 
that he is one of Maine’s best feeders. 
4 cattle of 6500 lbs., at 44¢c. W.W. Hall 
& Son 18 cattle todress 1200 lbs., at 61¢c, 
dressed weight; 14 calves of 1790 lbs. at 
6c; 2 sheep, 2401bs.,at 3c. Libby Bros., 
10 cattle, live weight 14,990 lbs., at 44¢c; 
67 calves, 544@5%e. J. G. Littlefield, 1 
pair cattle, fed by Daniel Johnson of 
Lebanon, Me., live weight, 3420 lbs., at 


5ljc. They were grade Hereford. F. 
L. Cotton, 17 calves of 110 lbs. each, at 
5\@be. 


REMARKS. 

We are well into January, and we do 
not see but that prices on live stock hold 
their own, and compare favorably with 
December. We find, however, that 
Western hogs, when they are of the 
more common quality, range easier, 
some being shipped here from the lead- 
ing Western centres at 414@5c., live 
weight. Pork packers seem to be doing 
a fair business and are putting in heavy 
stock, expecting that prices will improve 
later on in the season. It is well to look 
upon things in a hopeful way, and Maine 
farmers should keep a stiff upper lip, 
and not let the drawbacks of 1894 dis- 
courage them. It won’t do. Farmers 
of New England must prosper, and they 
have got the brains to meet all emergen- 
cies, and the growing of live stock is 
very necessary with every farmer to 
keep up the productiveness of the farm. 
Therefore, raise plenty of cattle, sheep, 
hogs, calves and horses, and you will get 
fair returns. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 
NESDAY. 

Quarantine was raised last Wednesday 
at about 10.30 A. M. Cows driven from 
barn into the yards, and more buyers 
present than for a number of weeks. A 
fair demand for good cows. Ed. Kim- 
ball sold 2 choice cows at $52.50 each; 
1 cow at $18; 1 at $40. S. H. Wardwell 
sold 1 steer, of 1000 Ibs., at 3c.; 2 oxen, 
of 3000 lbs., at 4c.; 1 pair do., of 2900 
Ibs., at 31gc.; 4 oxen, of 3200 and 3500 
lbs. a pair, at 5c., live weight. P. W. 
Thompson sold 1 nice Guernsey cow at 
$55. Libby Bros. sold 2 springers at 
$37.50 each; 1 choice Holstein cow, $50; 
5 new milch cows, $40 each. P. F. 
Litchfield, 3 choice cows, $55 each; 1 
do. at $60. R. Connors sold 2 extra 
cows, 42.50 each. J. S. Henry sold 
milch cows from $40@$50. Twenty- 
two cattle killed Jan. 9th; of the num- 
ber, ‘one found in perfect health, and 
two disputed. Out of 300 milch cows 
from Maine up to Jan. 3, only 3, were 
killed, and they found healthy, and full 
value agreed upon. A good record for 
Maine. 

Working Oxen—A few pair changed 
hands. J.D. Hosmer sold 1 pair, girth- 
ing 7 ft., live weight 3000 lbs., at $110; 
1 pair, girthing 6 feet, fin., live weight 
2700 lbs., at $80. 


LAST WED- 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Jan. 15, 1895. 

Flour and meal—The demand for flour 
has been light and prices are unchanged. 
We quote fine at $2 25@z 75; extras and 
seconds at $2 50@3; winter wheat patents 
at $3 30@3 65; winter wheat clears 
and straights at $2 S@3 40; spring 
wheat patents at $3 65@4 25; Minnesota 
bakers’ clears and straights at $2 75@ 
375. These quotations include millers’ 
and jobbers’ prices. 

Rye flour is steady at $2 90@2 95 per 
bbl. Corn meal is quoted at $1 02@1 04 
per bag, and barrel meal at $2 40@2 45 
for choice kiln dried. Oat meal in fair 
demand and quote cut at $4 70@5 20 and 
rolled and ground at $4 30@4 80, includ- 
ing jobbers’ and millers’ prices. 

Grain—The grain markets were quiet 
onchange to-day, owing to the annual 
election of officers ofthe Chamber. - In 
prices there was very little change. 
Sales of steamer yellow corn on the 
track here were made at 52!¢c. per bush. 





not injured by the frost. 


Shipping prices ranged from 523{@53c. 








for country yellow, and 54c. per bush. 
for Chicago No. 3 yellow. 

Oats were steady and quiet. Sales of 
clipped onthe spot were at 40@40'¢e.; 
No. 2 white at 39!gc.; No. 3 white at 
38\¢c., and mixed at 37!sc. per bush. 
For shipment, clipped oats ranged 
from 40@40'sc.; No. 2 white, 39%¢c., 
and No. 2 mixed at 37'¢c. per bush. 

Millfeed—The demand for millfeed is 
moderate, with bran quoted at $1825 for 
spring and $18 50@18 75 for winter. Mid- 
diings range from $18 75@19 for spring, 
up to $20 for winter. Mixed feed sells at 
$19 25 for winter. Red dog flour sells at 
$21 25 for shipment. Cotton seed meal 
to arrive at $20 25. 

Hay and straw—Hay has been quiet. 
Choice is quoted at $14@15, and fair 
at $13@14 perton. Common ranges from 
$10 per ton upward. Rye straw is 
quiet at $1050@11, and oat straw at 
$7 50@B8 per ton. 

The butter market is dull and lifeless, 
and prices are barely maintained. Quo- 
tations are about the same as last week. 
We quote 25'5@26 cents as an extreme 
price for tine fresh Vermont in tubs, 
and 24@25 cents for fresh Western 
creamery. After passing the finest fresh 
creamery, the most salable butter is 
choice June and October stock, which 
ranges from 22@24 cents. Sales of 
northern fine have been made this week 

at 23@23'5 cents, but Western cannot be 
quoted over 21@22 cents. Thus held 
butter is giving good satisfaction, and is 
jobbed out at 24@26 cents. 

Cheese is quite and steady: Sage, 
12's@l13c.; northern full creams and 
twins, 11',;@l2c.; jobbing lots, 12@13c.; 
fair to good, 9@l0c.; western choice, 9 
@ll1'ge.; fair to good, 7@8c.; Liver- 
pool is cabled at 50s. tid. 


In beef the position is still very 
dull as to the volume of trade, but 
dealers are holding firm: Choice to 


fancy steers, 8'4@9c.; prime, 75g @814c.; 


good, 6'4@7\4c.; light, 84 @6/s¢. 5 extra 
heavy hinds, 11@l11'sc good, 934@ 
10e.; light, 8's@9 ve. ; heavy fores, 5@ 
6c. light, 4@4'se.; b: acks, 5@8c.; rattles, 
34@4\4c.; chucks, 3@5}ge ; rounds, 6@ 
Tige.; Trumps, 8's@l4ec. rumps and 


loins, 10@16! $c. ; : short ribs, 8@1215e 
loins, 10@19c. 


There is a full supply of muttons and 


lambs, with a rather dull trade. The 
market is easy, but nominally un- 
changed: _ Spring lambs, 6! s@ie; choice 
eastern, 7!5(@8c; yearlings, 3@b ge; 


muttons, 5@se: : choice to heavy Brigh- 
tons, 6@6 se; choice eastern veal, 9!,@ 
10c; common to good, 5@9c; Brightons 
and fancy, 10@10'sc. 

The poultry market is easy, with trade 
rather dull: Western turkeys, 9@11!,c; 
northern and fancy, 12@13!sc; fresh 
chickens, 8@1llc; northern and fancy, 
19@13c; fowls, 7@10'sc; geese, 12@14c; 
ducks, 10@15c. 

Potatoes are rather easy, under 
full receipts, but prices are nomin- 
ally unchanged. Aroostook hebrons, 
60e; New Hampshire, 55@58c; rose and 
white, 55c; Dakota reds, 50c; P. E. I. 
hebrons, rose and white, 50@55c: 
Chenangoes, 50c; Virginia extra sweets, 
$1 25@$150; fair to good, 50c@$l1 25; 
Jersey double heads, $1 75@$z2 00. 

Apples continues dull in the market 
here for wholesale lots, and yet prices 
are fully sustained to stronger: No. 1 
Baldwins and greénings, $2 OX@$2 50; 
choice fancy lots, $2 50@$2 75; medium 
grade, $1 25@$1 75; No. 2, $1 00@$1 25; 
Maine Harveys, $1 75@$250; Kings, 
$2 00@$3 00; ‘pound sweets, $1 75@2 00. 
Fancy small lots and lots at retail “bring 
better than the above quotations. 

Eggs are a little better in demand, 
with prices steady at: Fancy nearby, 
26@28c; eastern fancy, fresh, 25@26c; 
eastern fresh, 23@25c; Michigan, 22@ 
23e; western, 22@23c; refrigerator, 17@ 
18c. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 16. 

APPLES—$1.25(@31.50 per bbl. 

Beans—Pea beans $1 50@2 00; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 75. 

BuTtTrER—Ball butter 
ery 22 @ 25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 08@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eeos—Fresh, 23@25c. per dozen. 

FLour—St. Louis $3 50@$4 00; Patent 
$4 00@$4 50. 

Grarin—Corn 61c; oats 40c; barley 65c; 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose 89@10; pressed $12@15. 

STRAW—$5 50@36.00 

HipEs AND Skins—Cow hides, 1c, 
dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 244c; bulls 
and stags, 1c. 

LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 73 
12c; pure compound lard, 6@6 4c. 

Meat—Corn 56c; rye 75@s0c. 

SHORTS—95c.@$1 00 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 9%.; 
beef per side T@Pe: ham 12@141 4c} fowls, 
10c; chickens, 12@l4c; turkeys 15 to 
20c. Lambs, 7c; 10c; veals, 6@7c; 
round hog, 6@7c. 

Propuce—Potatoes, 40@45c. per bu.; 
cabbages, lc. per lb.; beets, 1c. per Ib.; 
turnips, 50c. per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 16. 

AppLEes—Choice per bbl., $2 75@3 00; 
fair to good, $1 75@200; Baldwins 
$1 75@2 00; evaporated, 11@13c. per Ib. 

BuTrER—17@l8c. for choice family; 
creamery, 24@25c. 

Beans—Pea, $2 15@2 25; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 30. 

CHEESE-—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
1144@12\%c; N. Y. Factory, 1144@12¢ce. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 50@$2 85; Spring 
X and XX, $3 90@410; Roller Michigan, 
$3 25@3 50; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$3 50@3 75. 

FisH—Cod, Shore, $5 00@5 50; Scaled 
herring per box, 11@1l5c; Mackerel, 
shore, $19 00@22 00. 


20@25c. Cream- 


‘@9c; in tins, 1034 





Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 60c; oats 
B@45c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$2100; cotton seed, bag lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $18 ) 


19 00; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 

21 00; middlings, car lots, $20 00@21 00; 

middlings, bag lots, $20 00@: 22 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 8 AEs ge per ib.; 

per tub, 8@814c; pail, 834@ 
PoTATOES—5: 5(@60e per bushel; sweet, 


$3 00@3 50. 

Provistons—Fowl, 10@12c.; spring 
chickens, 13@l5c.; turkeys, 15@18c.; 
eggs, 26@27c; extra beef, $9 00@s9 50; 
pork backs, $16 00; clear, $1650; hams, 
10@10'gc; covered, 11@114¢. 


NEW YORE STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
New York, Jan. 15. 





New 4’s reg., 113 
New 4’s coup., 113 
United States 2’s reg., 97 
Central Pacific 1sts, 1001¢ 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 115 
Erie 2ds, 62 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 77% 
Oregan Nav. Ists, 10734 
Kansas Pacific Ists, 10414 





WEDNESDAY, Jan. 16. 
AppLes—Choice strung, 6@38c per 
lb.; choice sliced, 10@12c. 
Beans—Yellow eyes, $1 80@31 99 per 
bush.; hand picked pea; $1 90(@$2.25. 
ButTrer—Best, 20@22c per lb.; fair to 
good, 18@19¢c. 
EeGes—Fresh laid, 20c per doz. 

CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@1le; best dairy, per lb., (new) 1c. 
Provisions—Pork, country clear 1lc.; 
Western 10c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
Gratn—Oats, prime country, 48c. 
Hay—Best loose, $7 00@9 00. 
Corn—67c; meal, 65e. 
PoTaToEs—40@45 per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 








CuicaGco, Jan. 1). 
The cattle market—Receipts, 5,000; 
common to extra steers $3 25@3 70;| 


stockers and feeders, $2 25@3 75; cows 
and bulls at $1 30@3 75; calves, $3 00@ 
$5 50. 

Hogs—Receipts 35,000; easy, and 1c. 
lower; heavy, $4 20@4 80; common to 
choice mixed, $4 10@%4 50; choice 
assorted, ‘$42 25 @4 35; light, $3 05@#4 25 
pigs, $2 25@ $37 75. 

Sheep—Receipts 10,000; 
to choice at $2 00@3 75; 
$4 40. 


firm; inferior 


lambs, 





ACCIDENTS. ws 

Father Scott Ellis of Farmington, (now 
in his 102d year) suffered from a fall in | 
the house of his son (where he has made | 
his home), and is now confined to his 
bed. Incredible as it may appear, it is 
a fact that the old gentleman shaves} 
himself; and on that day he was in the 
act of preparing himself for 
day shave, when in some way 
and fell to the floor, injuring his hip| 
badly. 

A young daughter of Wm. Harring- 
ton’s, at North End, Eastport, slipped 
and fell, cutting her leg severely on 
some glass which had been frozen intyu 
the ice. 

Mr. Benjamin 
the misfortune to break 
other day, while at work 
|} some distance from home. 
to climb on his horse’s 
home. 

Rodney Nelson Palermo, while at | 
work in the woods, chopping, felled a 
tree into another, and while cutting the 
other tree to let the first one down, it| 
sprang up, striking him on the side of 
the head and face. Heis rapidly im-| 
proving. | 

Simon Casey, an employé of the J 
Paper Manufacturing Co., was seriously 
injured, Friday, at Jay Bridge, by fall- 
ing from a derrick, striking on his head 
and crushing his skull. He 





of Abbot had! 
his leg 
in the woods | 
He managed 


back 


Brazier 


¢ 


” 


ay | 


John P. Bailey of New Gloucester was 
killed, Thursday. He was driving four} 
horses and a load of wood near the 
Maine Central track in Portland. The 
horses took fright at the cars, and he 
tried to hold them, when he was drawn 
out on the pole and fell in front of the 
sled, which pinned him to the ground in| 
such a way that bis body could not be| 
extricated until the wood was unloaded. 
He died instantly. He leaves a family. 

Hugh Kerr slipped on the ice at South 
Jefferson a few days ago, inflicting a 
severe injury on his head, 

Charles Overlock of South Liberty, 
whilé pitching hay from a high scaffold, 
fell some 20 feet and struck on a mow- 
ing machine, breaking his leg in two 
places. 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—The annual meeting of the Lincoln 
Agricultural Society was held at Dam- 
ariscotta, Wednesday. Officers were elect- 
ed as follows: President John McGlidden, 
New Castle; secretary, E. E. Dunbar, 
Damariscotta; treasurer, A. A. Hill, New 
Castle; auditor, E. W. Dunbar, Damaris- 
cotta; trustees, Ezekiel Ross, New Cas- 
tle, A. M. Card, Alna, W. C. Achorn, 
Damariscotta, F. M. Everleth, North 
New Castle. 

—The Bethel Butter Factory held their 
annual meeting, Saturday, and re-elected 
the old board of officers. Their sales the 
past year amount to $27,000. They re- 
ceive the product of more than 1000 cows. 
This industry is of great advantage to 
the farmers. Mr. Tilton, the superinten- 
dent finds a ready sale for the butter and 
sends out an article of superior excel- 
lence. 

—The stockholders of the East Sanger- 
ville cheese wrong held their annual 
meeting, Saturday, Jan. 5, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., H. 
Knowlton; Directors, H. Knowlton, H. 
L. Leland, Geo. Pond; Sec., Wm. Jack- 
son; Treas., Mrs. H. P. Lane. 

—Mr. J. E. Harriman, who has so ac- 
ceptably filled the position of agent of 
the Bangor Creamery since its establish- 
ment, bas resigned. Mr. E. E. Hewes 
has been selected as his successor and 
has entered upon his duties. 

—Potatoes are $1 a barrel in Aroos- 
took county. 








Congress. 

After a lively debate, Wednesday, in 
the House, the Cartisle currency bill was 
defeated by six majority. 

In Senate, Mr. Hatch of Missouri 
called up the bill to subject oleomarga- 
rine and other imitations of dairy pro- 
ducts to the laws of the State into which 
they may be transported forsale. The 
sole purpose of the bill, Mr. Hatch ex- 
plained, was to extend the provisions of 
the Wilson bill over oleomargarine, but- 
terine, and like articles, the same as 
they are now extended over distilled and 
fermented liquors. The bill went over 
for the present. 

A new financial bill was introduced, 
Monday, by Senator Jones of Arkansas. 
It is claimed that Mr. Jones has secured 
some assurance that his measure will 
have the sanction of the treasury depart- 
ment and the President. The bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue $500,000,000 in gold bonds, bearing 
interest not exceeding 2'¢ or 3 per cent. 
The bonds torun 36 years, redeemable 
after 20 years. The proceeds of these 
bonds to be used for current expenses of 
the treasury, and the redemption of 
greenbacks and treasury notes issued 
under the Sherman act. 

The following passed: The House bill 
authorizing collectors of customs to add 
to certificates of inspection of American 
vessels the gross and net tonnage of 
those vessels ascertained in compliance 
with the laws of the country with which 
the vessels may trade; thirteen pension 
bills; a bill offered by Mr. Dingley for 
the coustruction of range lights and fog 
signals on the Kennebec river, Maine, 
the cost not exceeding $17,000. 


Hon. W. W. Thomas, Jr., says there 
are nearly two million Swedes in the 
United States, and that they are always 
honest, industrious, and law-abiding. 








The President has approved the act 
granting a pension to Mary Palmer 
Banks, widow of Major General Na- 
thanicl P. Banks of Massachusetts. 


—Prof, Stetson, State Grange Lecturer, 
is to be present at the York Pomona 
Grange meeting at Saco, Jan. 24th. 
Public meeting in the afternoon. 





—The officers of Bingham Grange for 





1895 were installed last Saturday. This 
| Grange is keeping right along in the old 
ruts “of peace and prosperity, and is 
strong financially. 
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to the Maine General Hospital. He is 
about forty years of age. i. 
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In this city. Jen. 10, Elisha 8 Springer to Miss 
Margaret Watson. 

In Bridgton, Jan. 
Estelle Chaplin 

In Burnham, Jan. 3, C harles 
Miss Cora Rhoades, both of Troy. 

In Browntield, Jan. 1, 
Miss Nettie Cook. 








John Sharon to Mrs. 


Batchelder to 


In Belfast. Jan. 5, He ‘rman L. Patterson to 
Mrs. Lizzie F Shaw. both of telfast 
In Bangor, De “ » Josiah Pettengill to 


Miss Emma A. Freese, both of Maxtield; Dec. 
29, arren A. Ward of Eddir gton, to Miss 
Minnie . Turner of Bangor 
In Calais, Jan George N. Callum, Jr 
Miss Bertha MeL: ough. both of Calais 
In Camden, Jan. 1, Walter eve 
of Rockport, to Miss Laura Bell Merrifi 


,to 


“nse! 


eld of 


Camden; Jan 3, Sidney A. Fish to Miss Alice 
A. Crane, both of Hope 

in Edgecomb, Dec. 24, Alden J. Giles of | 
Damariscotta, to Miss tink ian M. Doige of 
Edgecom) | 

In Eastport, Jan. 1, Colin Z. Cammi ~ k to 
Miss Lulu Robinson: Jan. 3, George A. oon- 
ey to Miss Wealthy Gillis; Jan. 5, Will T 
Smith to Miss Alice H yley: Jan. 


Whel 
John Augustine Lamon to Mt 
Nadeau, all of Eastport. 

In Farmington, Jan. 
Waterville, to Miss ME Roderick of 
Farmington. 

_In Fort Pierre, So. Dakota, Dec 

. Root to Miss Nellie D. Howes, formerly of 
F armington Falls. Me. 

In Gardiner, Jan. 7, Fred L. Weeks to Miss 
Annie M. Weston, both of AD 

In Hillsboro Bridge, an. 1, Eugene C 

ue Gordan, formerly of 
Solon, 


Miss Kate 
_In He yalton, Jan. 5, Walter J. Ni 
+» Adams, both of Houlton 
Ters sor, Dec. 21, Ss. H. Burton of 
to Mrs. Mary Beaman of Jefferson 
xc. 20, Leon ard Z Hutchins 


iss Anastasia 


. Thomas Dusty of 


2, Joseph 












and ride | Mrs. 





Miss Cora A 











th, both of Appleton 

In Troy, Jan. 5, Fred C: Hollis to Miss Lot 
tie L we th of Troy 

aU Jan. 1,W.H. Bennett, » 
Mis s Li llian W. Batchelder oth af ( : 
Jan. Cc A. to Miss Annie B He: “m 
on a fUn 

In West ok, J 5, Wint J. Met 
to Miss Venie E t , 

In West Pittsti Dec. 30, C aries 
| Maxim to Miss Liz Huff, both of Pitts 

In Wichita Falls, Texas, Jan. 2, Louis 
Suecke to Miss Grace Fuller, formerly of Au- 
gusta, M 





Died. 





In Alexander, Jan. 2, Mary J. Rob »b, aged 52 52 
years, 10 months. 

In Brunswick, Jan. 8, Cyrus W. Peterson, 
aged 63 years, 7 months; Jan. 2, Geo » Ee 
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Groves, aged 62 years, 2 months. } j ; 

In Biddeford, Jan. 6, Mrs. Emma J. Brack- fested to witness t! 
ett aged 65 ye “ars. . je Ta, 

. uiry of a large 1 

In Bue ksport Centre, Jan. 5, John R. Arey, — : B 
aged 72 years, 5 months. | who paid their mo: 

n Bridgton, Jan. 7, Willis S. Gleason, | 
oan <i gt mn, 1 am 7ieason | gates, found tut 

In Bath, Jan. 9, Miss Frances Eleanor White wreased ' lief 

>. an .iean ite. ressed the belief 

In Bangor, Jan, 8, Nathaniel H. Hatton, ! 
aged 74 years, 8 months. formance drew a di 

3 ridg anderg - ‘ : 
eo Jan. 4, Bridget Londergan, aged Nor so far as we 
‘ In Cooper, Jan. 6, Margaret Sullivan, age performance prov 
2 ye sars, 5 months. . 

In Cutler, Jan. 3, Ira K. Ackley, agsd 58 4 ing to those who 
years . : 

3 : » only conclus 

In Cumberland, Jan. 8, Ina Mildred. young the onl; conel _—— 
est child of E. and Elva L. Anderson, aged an expensive adjun 
2 years, 2 months. , ihn 

In Deering, Jan. 6 » Mrs. Lyd idow ofthe Not so, however 
late James Haskell, aged 2 years, 9 months. | the Flowers. This 

i, , 20nTH ers. 8 

In East De seri ng. Jan. 9, Rail Rose, son of | 2 Phi 
Henry and Alice M. Humphreys, aged 1 year, | the report shows, 1 
1 month. if 200 ‘ . 

n East Madison, Dec. 31, Mrs. Huldah (Ho- | be Brani's of $32.41, yet it 
ee 5 low of James Malbonof Skowhegan, =, e t through the gates 
aged 75 years n > old | - 

“In Foxcroft, Dec. 26, Miss Hat May, | fen : x ul vast throng of twen 
, N d Mrs. C uney red | Sopt . e a nee - 
r a +r of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Kenney, aged eye be Ap ple in estatic delig 

In Falmouth, Jan. 10, Addie, daughter of | road (so ca i), an her the an impression to f 
Dauiel 3. and 4 nnie Cobb, aged 14 days of Mid road 5 erly and I 

a Fryeburg. Jan. 6 P. . Bradley, aged 71 | Brann, the poi “gil co remain to please ar 

acres same more or less. This nessed the gr ‘ 

"fo Ham pden, Jan. 6, Mrs. Winnie C., wif nade s ttoany and all rights of a sed the grand pi 
of George E. Nickerson all parties in the eight-rod rar va the eloquent and cu 

In Heiena, Mont., De 13, Clyde H., only | Wa. H. Lipsy, J s Now. the i 
son of Henry and Mamie McLaughlin, aged January 15, 1895 t , » tien, do th 
2 years, i mont [ ee ed cheap Punch a 1 

; , ‘ anc 

In Lewiston, Jan 7. Mrs. Louisa Heald, aged 
My 7 i Sheriff’ s Sale. platform performan 

ae y rill 2arne rec] 3° LE ss en on exe 
ee ae he CO Hearne, aged 2] ara EC SS. r tk 1 on ex many of the so calle 

-ars. | ii” i igusta sa e . 

In Machias, Jan. 8, Mrs. Mary R., wi low of | of Ke ne r, and } : 1 in neighboring State 
the late Stephen Stoddard, formerly of Perry, | well ¢ tadis ty of S = . 

red 02 year lis ) ur 5 s vI Season: rhere 18 ne 

In Minneapolis Minn., Jan. 8, Miss Emily y I son 1 
J. Gray, formerly of Portland ; or money to sl 

In New Shar ar Dec. 20, Teressa Luce, aged i I and the fact may w 
85 vears, 5 months. i I he : . . 

In North Y armouth, Jan. 7, Lewis Mitchell, low t that with our State 
a 62 years right, title t of the kind, if i 

in New Vi feos yard, Jan. 8, E. R. Luce, Esq., | SA *Riewcsieis if it st 

ged 44 years, 5 months A. J Would serve to disfig 

“in Portl and Dec 8, Mabel V., daughter of atta ratl 
Albert H. and L izzie M. Jordan, aged 8 years, t, to wit er than prove 
4 months; Jan, 10, Mrs. Abby D. Rus sh, aged t source of reve » 

enue, 
60 years, 4 months; Dec. 8, Mrs. Jerusha Cole ) St 


Dec. 8, 


aged 


Freeman, aged 68 years, 5 mont be: 
Mrs. Anna L. . wife of Isaac R. Shurtleff, 


45 years, 7 months; Jan. 5, Mrs , Bridget t Grif 
tin, aged 59 years; Jan. 8, Joseph F. ohn 
son, aged 33 years; Jan. 5, Miss Ali ce . May 
Ingalis, aged 27 years, 4 months; Jan. 9, 
George L. “Darlin ling, aged 51 ye ars, 10 months; 
Jan. 6, J. Herbert Bailey, aged 23 years, 9 
months. 

In Paris, Jan. 1, Rev. A. E. Parlin of Gor- 
ham, N. H., aged about 34 years. 

In Pleasantdale, Jan. 5, Timothy B. Soule, 

zed 74 years. 

n Roxbury, Mass., Jan. 5, Mrs. Sarah R.., 
widow of the late Geo. W. Merrill, aged 72 
years, 5 months. 

In Rockland, Jan. 4, Mary L., wife of 
Thomas H. Early. 

In South Portland, Jan. 5, E. Jackson Oliver, 
aged 73 years, 2 months. 

In Skowhegan, Jan. 4, Mrs. Addie M. (Var- 


ney), wife of George E. Morrill, aged 33 years, 
7 months. 

In Waldoboro, Jan. 7, 
aged 72 years, 11 months. 

In Waterman’s Beach, Seal Harbor, Jan. 3. 
Capt. John Foster. aged 75 years, 1 month. 

In Waterville, Jan. 5, Sarah Libby, aged 45 
years; Jan. 8, Dr. Henry H. Campbell, aged 
74 years. 

In West Old Town, Jan. 6, Edmund M. 
Erskins, aged 64 years, 4 months. 

In Westbrook, Jan. 7, Eva Maud McClellan, 
daughter of Charles O. and the late Lottie 
McClellan, aged 11 months. 


Albert Johnston, 





Chilblains and all Aches and 
Pains are quickly cured with 


PainXilter. 


) 
The most serious winter 
ailments find their mas- 
ter in this sterling remedy. 
People who are exposed to 
the weather should at all 
times have a bottle of Pain- 
Killer where it can be quick- 


ly reached. Sold everywhere. 
The quantity has been doubled but the 
price remains the same, 


Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. 1. 
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KENNEBEC ss. Taken on executior feat 
in Lendall Titcomb of Augusta, in sa ny “tures as good ta 
Administrator on the estate of Samur t ment ; 
comb, late of said August i redit ’ and due resp 
Elia A. Hartwell of Madis e ences of our people 
Somerset, isd v btor, and w ] tight rope sd k 
an tion on Saturday, the twenty pe perform 
february, A. D. 1805, at two o'clock £ymnasts, fs , 
afternoon, at the office of S.& L. Ti cate fat womer 
Augusta, in said county of Ke ‘u neber r wild west show 
owing described real estate, alit = t are th 4y 
title and interest which the said Ella A. Hart ®y wanted by 


well has in and to the same, or had « 
day of July A. D. 1894, the time: whe: 
same was attached on the original writ 
Same sult, to wit: 

A certain lot of land with th« 
thereon, situate in said Augusta, on 


nually Rese to ow 
ing better for a guid 
the experience of the 
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side of State street, bounde d as follows 
the east by said sre ~ the nor ; th and nN 2 
of Samuel 8. Goodrich heirs; on the west oY 1e State © —_ 
land of the heirs of the late John Dor ind Of os ate ( ommiss 
on the south by land of Mary 8. Me Kenne} cattle have submit 
being the same premises formerly « pied the Gover 
by the late John H. Hartwell “ lis nor and Cor 
Wa. H. Lipsy, Deputy > ! ish an abstrac 
; act of the 
January 14th, 1895. At tl 
—— - lis time when 
State of Maine. rm 80 exercised ov 
KENNEBEC 88 “isease amone ) 
To Arthur Hac i len of Elmira, in the State borders, ng the. 
of New York: nen as thas 08 it is a matt 
1ereas, Arthur Hadden on the 2th oa 1e . 
of September, A. D. 1893, mortgaged to Henry ease laws of our § 
O. Nichols of Augusta, in the County of Ken S of stock and t 
nebec and State of Maine, the following 008 cedure ag 
and chattels, viz: The steam engine and . pursued by 
boiler which is now in the engine house of He os meeting the ful 
former pant factory building on Gage street 2 k u 
said Augusta, together with and inclucins Owners, No cal 
all attachments, piping and bel ing U . aa of tl 
belonging, to secure payment of th 16 State ; 


ou 

7 laws governing 

ra oe ener or for 
'© application of 


®8ed cattle and gland 


dred dollars, which mortgage is record 
the city records of the city of Augusta. 
13 Page 230; whereas, the conditions of s# 
mortgage have been broken, now, therelore 
notice is hereby given of my intent 

close said mortgage for breach o 


on to ft 
con 


ditions. HENRY QO. NicHols Moved . 
By C. W. Jones, his Attorney. — , wher and destroye 
Augusta, Jan. 14, 1894. 3tll ‘erever they appear 
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H. F. Yeaton and Wm, A. Rhoad es of Augus’ nts of 
and A. S. Young of Gardiner, Inst’ imits of th the lay 
debtors, for a full discharge of @ - th the appropri 
debts, provable under the insolven: e at Purpose, B 
of Maine, at the Probate Court Room © of the y and 
Augusta, on Monday, the twent { - h Governor. and 
of January, 1885, at 2 o’cloc ° Ml ave done t 

Attest: poow RD OWEN, © the amou 


: ~ H is deficie 


ister of the Court of Insolv: ! 
1 uy 


Augusta, “_ 14, 1895. », and seme 4 
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War AS, notice has been give! " ye “ppropriation f 
ing to the Augusta Savings B i a8. This gh 

Deposit Book No. 26,754, issur dl by 8a , and ne 10uld be 

is supposed to be lost, and a duplicat r » doubt will be W 

is applic d for—NOTICE IS HEREBY G6 2 ye N Yo One in tl 

unless said de posit book is presenter an 1e State is 

bank within six months from the thi! | y obstacles wha 

lication of this notice, a duplicate 00% | 4) curing 1ateve 

be issued to the lawful owner of said_ 0! bank ou £ and maintaini 

deposit book, and the liability of sue)” T domestic 
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how 
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Ni'forever cease: as 


accrued dividends, w 





vided by the laws of the State of Maine isa u 
eee BowIN C. DUDLEY, Tre asarye bill hited desire to c 
Augusta, Jan. 14, 1895. 3t a hea) alth. 


